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FEBRUARY, 1938 


MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Classical Association held its 
thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
at the University of London from 
Wednesday, January 5th, to Saturday, 
January oth. The members were 
received on Wednesday evening by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Robert Pickard, 
and greatly appreciated the opportunity 
of visiting all the completed parts of the 
beautiful new university buildings. On 
Thursday, the 6th, the Association met 
in the Senate House. The attendance 
was larger than at any meeting in recent 
years. It is perhaps significant that 
three of the speakers on Thursday were 
concerned with the relations of classical 
studies with the modern world. Mr. 
A. H. McDonald opened the proceedings 
with a paper on ‘ The Literary Art of 
Livy’. A paper by Professor E. R. 
Dodds followed, on ‘The Sophistic 
Movement and its Place in the History 
of Western Culture’. The early part 
of the afternoon was devoted to a dis- 
cussion opened by Sir Alfred Zimmern, 
Vice-President of the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, on ‘ Does a 
Classical Education make for Good 
Citizenship?’ Sir Alfred produced an 
examination paper entitled ‘A Citizen- 
ship Paper for Hellenists’ and containing 
such questions as ‘ How would Plato 
regard the use made of myths in 
present-day politics ?’ and ‘ What would 
Isocrates have thought of the system of 
Indirect Rule in colonial territories ?’ 
Later on Thursday Dr. T. R. Glover 
delivered his Presidential Address on 
‘Purpose in Classica] Study’. In the 
evening there was an Informal Dinner 
at Stewart’s Restaurant, Piccadilly. On 
Friday morning the Classical and Eng- 
lish Associations held a joint meeting at 
the Institute of Education. Recently a 
sub-committee of the two Associations 
has been formed to consider the teach- 
ing of Greek and English in combina- 
tion. 

At the joint meeting Dr. E. M. W. 
Tillyard read a paper on ‘ Milton and 
the Classics’ and Mr. C. S. Lewis 
opened a discussion on ‘ English Courses 
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for Universities ’ with a paper in which 
he analysed ruthlessly and wittily the 
exact nature of the debt of English to 
Classical literature. While admitting 
that every student of English should 
be able to translate Greek and Latin, 
he maintained that not these, but Anglo- 
Saxon and Old French, were proper 
subsidiary subjects for a university 
course in English literature. The other 
speakers in the discussion were chiefly 
concerned to establish the point that 
students of English should be given 
wider opportunities than exist at present 
of keeping up or even beginning Greek 
at the university. In the afternoon the 
members of the Classical Association 
visited the recently opened Institute of 
Archaeology in Regent’s Park. Here Mr. 
H. Mattingly gave a lecture on ‘ Roma 
Surgens’ illustrated by lantern slides of 
Roman coins. After tea Mr. J. N. L. 
Myres read a paper on ‘ Roman Britain 
—a Survey of Problems and Needs’. 
Miss K. M. Kenyon, Secretary of the 
Institute, in welcoming the members of 
the Association, explained the method 
of arrangement of the exhibition cases 
and the work and aims of the Institute. 
The final morning of the Meeting was 
spent at the Institute of Education. 
Papers were given on ‘ The Supplices and 
pre-Aeschylean Drama’ by Mr. H. D. F. 
Kitto, and on ‘ Cicero as an Interpreter 
of Greek Political Thought’ by Mr. E. D. 
Phillips. Proceedings were concluded 
by a Business Meeting. Dr. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University, was unanimously 
elected President for 1938. The resig- 
nation of Professor T. B. L. Webster, 
who has done valuable work for the 
Association duringthe last five years 
as Hon. Secretary, was received with 
regret. Mr. J. J. R. Bridge and Miss 
N. C. Jolliffe were elected Hon. Secre- 
taries. Miss E. C. Gedge was elected 
Hon. Treasurer. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the University of London, in 
particular to the Senate and to the 
Directors of the Institutes of Education 
and Archaeology. 
A 
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A BYZANTINE CRITIC. 


SOME time in the tenth century a 
Byzantine scholar whose name I do 
not know gave his attention to Thu- 
cydides. A copy of the edition which 
he produced survives in the eleventh- 
century Palatinus gr. 252 at Heidel- 
berg (E), of which the mutilated 
fourteenth-century Laurentianus 69. 16 
is again a copy. Our textual tradition 
derived from a minuscule archetype 
had already in this man’s time split 
into two branches. His own copy 
belonged to the Vatican branch 
(ABFM); but he introduced into it 
readings which he thought true from 
a MS. of the Laurentian branch (CG). 
Hence the constellation CEG which is 
a constant feature of the apparatus 
criticus.! But where neither copy 
assisted him, he had recourse to 
emendation. 

A facile conjecturer, he was not a 
good critic as we should judge a critic 
nowadays. He possessed, however, 
two advantages which a modern critic 
does not: he wrote in manuscript, and 
he wrote in the tenth century. And 
for these reasons the editors have 
adopted from him without doubt or 
question conjectures which they would 
not have looked at twice if they had 
been made by Cobet himself. This 
can be demonstrated conveniently from 
the fourteen* passages in which a read- 
ing of the Oxford text rests on the 
supposed foundation of E’s sole 
authority. They are these: 

(i) 2,77, 4 avrny] adryp. 

(ii) 3, 20, 1 EvaroAmidov] Edtrouridov. 

(iii) 92, 6 #pEavto] elpEay To. 
(iv) 94,1 Apxadias] Aeveadias. 
(v) 4, 103, 4 mpocw | Tpo &w. 
(vi) 106, I cvyvot} cvyxvois. 
(vii) 120, 1 (and 3) IleAAjvn] Tlaa- 
AHVN. 
(viii) 5, 47, 6 orpateia] orpatia. 
(ix) 6, 17, 2 modTeLwy] TodTor. 
(x) 65, 3 Tov] To. 








1 Evidence of the contamination is provided 
by variants such as these: 6, 9, 1 dpacOa 
ABFM:; aipecOa CG; aipacda E; 8, 61, 2 
*Avricbévee ABFM ; avri orparnyot CG; ’Ap- 
ricbéves orparnyov E. 

2 In ‘ uverérecov E: Evvémecor cett.’, 6, 100, 2, 
E is a mistake for BE. 


(xi) 70, 3 ef Twes| ef Twas. 
(xii) 83, 2 tadra] radra. 
(xiii) 85, 3 «aOlorata:] xabiotacPa. 
(xiv) 7, 43, 6 mpooéBarrov] tmpocéBa- 
Aov. 


Of these fourteen (i) and (xii) concern 
accent or breathing only and have no 
significance. Nor has (xiv); for scribes 
indifferently write -Badd- for -8ad- and 
the reverse incessantly. And the same 
applies to (viii). 

(iii) éretxeoay tHv Tory *) viv “Hpa- 
Krela KadeiTa, aTéxovoa MepyoTvA@y 
otabdiovs padiota Tesoapaxovta THs 5é 
Oardoons eixoot, vewpid Te TapecKeva- 
fovto nal HpEavto (elp~avy to E, first 
read by Classen) cata @epyotvXas Kat’ 
avTo TO oTevov, STws evp’AaKTA avTOIS 
€LN. 

E’s reading is false. eipyw means 
‘keep in’ or ‘keep out’, both of which 
are impossible here; it does mot mean 
‘bar’ or ‘block’. The editors who 
read elp~av ro say that the pass was 
closed for protection against the Thes- 
salians. But Heraclea was west of 
Thermopylae, on the Thessalian side 
of the pass. 

(vi) of 5€ woAXol axovoayTes adXoL0- 
TEpot éyévovTo Tas yvMpas, GAXws Te Kal 
Bpaxd pév ’AOnvaiwr éutrodtedov 70 Se 
mwréov Evppextov, cal trav wo AndGévtwv 
cuxvol (cvxvois E, first read by Ruther- 
ford) oixeto. évdov Hoar. 

avxvois, which is probably not a con- 
jecture but mechanical dittography 
from the following o, is false. It was 
the number of the relatives inside the 
city, not the number of the hostages, 
which gave Brasidas a hold over the 
Amphipolitans. 

(il) €onynoapévwv thy Teipay avrois 
@cawérov te Tod Torpidou avipos wavTews 
xai Evrodridov (Evrouridov E) tod 
Aaipaxov. 

Editors since 1800 have been divided 
between E’s Evroymidov, first read by 
Bekker, and Evyodmidou, first read by 
Elmsley, which is found in a large 
number of recentioves. There is not the 
slightest reason for preferring Evzop- 





. 3 Stahl adduces ypioerat 8€ Oipar muxivov dépov 
évros €epyov » 88. But there also, as évris 
proves, épy means ‘keep in’. 
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midov. Neither it nor EvmoAdridov is 
found elsewhere, and Evwodrmidov, which 
is also known as a Theban name (Plut. 
de genio Socr. 577a), is probably the 
truth. Classen’s grounds for preferring 
Evropridov are typical: (1) it is the 
rarer [it is unexampled] ; (2) the lucky 
omen in the name might have con- 
tributed to the choice of this man 
[éonynoapévev is the opposite of being 
chosen]. 

(iv) of aro tov tTpidKxovta vey ’AOn- 
vaio, wept IleXomrovynoov bytes, TpaTov 
év ’EdXopev@ tis "Apxadias (Aevxadias 
E and all edd.') ¢povpovs twas doxn- 
cavtes SuépOewpav, erecta totepov eri 
Aevedba peifovr ordrw 7rOov. 

Arcadia must be wrong; but is 
Leucadia right? No place of the name 
Ellomenos or Ellomenon is mentioned 
elsewhere in literature; and neither 
the modern Ulica found in Leucas by 
Dodwell, nor the Klimeno found by 
Leake, on the strength of which Forch- 
hammer here suggested KAvyévm,? has 
any convincing similarity. Moreover 
no such territorial name as Aeveadia 
exists or could exist in Greek: at 8, 13 
Aevxada instead of Aevxadiar is received 
from M, while at 4, 42, 3 Aevxadia 
before d- is emended by Cobet to 
Aevedds. The word ’Apxadias is cor- 
rupt; but what Thucydides wrote we 
do not know. 

(x) ééBawvov és tov (ro E, first read 
by Poppo) xara 70 'Odvuptieiov as To 
otpatotedoy KaTadrnyopuevot. 

The text is of course corrupt. To 
write to was the easiest method of 
obtaining grammar, and was also hit 
upon by k (Paris. Coisl. 317), a fifteenth- 
century MS. independent of E. But 
the simple remedy is not here likely to 
be the right one. Corruption of ro to 
tov would be difficult to account for, 
and editors produce no parallel for the 
clumsy expression és To xara To ’Odup- 





1 Aldus must have had access to E or a copy 
of it. See below on 4, 15, 1. This is not 
surprising ; for E came to the Palatine library 
in 1567 from Ulrich Fugger, who had acquired 
it from the library of the Venetian Giovanni 
Battista Egnazio (t 1553), a close friend and 
collaborator of Aldus. See K. Christ, 2.7.2. 
1919, 3-34, and generally A. Biedl, Byz. Zezt. 
1937, 18-41. 

2 See the arts. Ellomenon and Klymenon in 

W. 


avetov, in which the words és To are 
simply otiose. Probably a masculine 
accusative such as téov or aiyadov 
has fallen out by homoeoteleuton after 
’"Orvptreciov. 

(v) «al tore SeEduevor adtov TH mode 
Kal atrootavtes Tav 'AOnvaiwy éxeivn TH 
vucti, KatéoTncav TOY oTpaToOY mpocw 
(apo éw E, first read by Bekker) éwi rnv 
yépupay Tov TroTapov. 

(vii) Secovy ev 7H eAAnvy (adrAnvy 
E, first read by Poppo but already 
conjectured by Aem. Portus) ods 
anéatn at’ ’A@nvaiwy mpos Bpaciédav. 
gaol S€ of LKiwvaioe Tedrnvijs eivat. 
So § 3. 

(xi) of (wis . . . €aBadovtes és Tods 
oTAitas avTa@v, ei Ties (Twas E and all 
edd.) mpoduwxovtas idovev, avéoredXov. 

In these passages the readings of E 
are undoubtedly the truth. But the 
second and third are corrections which 
any scholar could make currente calamo, 
while the first, though able, is far from 
miraculous. It is not even certain 
that (vii) is an intentional correction ; 
for at 8, 3, 2, E is again alone in read- 
ing [laddAnvedor for TedAnvetior, but 
this time wrongly. 

(ix) Oyrows Evppixrors trodvavdpodow 
ai Tones Kal padias Exovat TOV TONLTEL@V 
(modtav E, first read by Poppo-Stahl) 
Tas petaBoras Kai émidoyads. 

modtTa@y alone is right; but the 
change of trodcter@v to moAtT@Y would 
be an easy conjecture or even a natural 
accidental change. 

(xiii) ore Kai tavOade eixos mpos TO 
AvotteXodv Kal d A€éyouev &s Tupaxocious 
Sé0s Kxabiorata: (xabioracbac E and 
edd. since Stephanus’). 

xabictracOa is right; but since the 
sentence with xa@iorara: is untrans- 
latable, some correction was natural 
and the change from present to infini- 
tive an easy one. The conjecture was 
made independently in N (Camb. Nn. 
3. 18), which has no trace of E-readings 
elsewhere and whose relations all read 
kadioratas or kabioravra. 

Thus of ten significant readings 
adopted on the sole authority of E, two 
are false (iii, vi), three are probably so 
(ii, iv, x) and the remaining five, though 
true, might easily be conjectured. It 
is impossible in the face of such facts 
to maintain that E had access to a 
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source independent of the archetype. 
Yet consciously or unconsciously this 
assumption 7s made by anyone who prints 
or argues from Evoyuridov in 3, 20, I 
or Aeveadias in 3, 94, I, or who treats 
E's other unique readings as anything 
but conjectures or corruptions. It is 
especially surprising to find this as- 
sumption made by Hude and others 
who in their stemma codicum mark no 
contamination of E and so locate it 
that there is no possibility of archetypal 
readings surviving in it alone. 

All readings of the Oxford text based 
on E have now been considered, but 
one or two more of its unique readings 
are still worth discussion. 

4, 15, I @0oke .. . Ta TéEAN KaTAa- 
Bavras és 1d aotpatomedov Bovndeveww 
mapaxphpua opavTas 6 te dv Soxy. 

‘ mapaxpiya | mpos TO xpnya E (agnovit 
Schol.).’ 

The scholium in Hude’s edition 
(Leipzig 1927) runs: 

™Mpos TO Yphua] mpos TO xpnotwov kal 
TO Katereiyov. Svo yap eiat héFes, TO 
mapa<xXphpa> Kai TO <mpoo >xpipa. 
éore dé Kal érépa ypagn dixa Tov p, 
T™pooxnpa, iva VOnTwpEV, 6 Tl av avtois 
apwortoy paivnta. 


There is a good deal of misrepre- 
sentation here. To begin with, the 
lemma should be ignored. It is not in 
the MSS. but has been handed down 
from the Aldine editio princeps of the 
scholia, where the lemmata are taken 
from the Aldine text (see C.Q. 1936, go 
and 148), and that has here the reading 
of E, which was not changed until 
Bekker. Moreover, in the MSS. the 
second sentence runs: vo ydp eioe 
NéFeus, TO pos (v.1. mapa) kal TO xphua. 
The text implied by the comment is 
therefore nie xpiwa, which no extant 
MS. has 

7. 70, : 2 érrevd1) dé of adAXot ’AOnvaior 
™ poo emearyov To evypatt,... Se} de 
cai E Dion. Hal. (De Thuc. 875). 

This is a fluke. For scribes have a 
tendency to insert a «ai in such places ; 
later in the same chapter, for instance, 
TOAA) S€ 7 avTiTéxVNOS KTH, X (Berol. 
gr. quart. 71) reads moAXy Be kal 9 
avtiréxyvnots. If E had had access to a 
text cognate with that of Dionysius, 
this solitary «al would not have been 
their only agreement. 


J. ENocu PowELt. 


University of Sydney. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 1327 FF. 


la Bpdreva mpdyuar’. evdrvxodvra ev 
ond Tis av rpéeev’ ef dé SvoTvXot 
Bodais bypwoowv omiyyos Sdecev ypagpiy. 


THE manuscript reading in 1. 1328 
is avtpéweuev, which is changed by 
various editors either to adv tpéWeev 
(Porson), or to av mpéyerev (Boissonade). 
This latter change requires ox1@ in the 
dative instead of oxida nominative. It 
is adopted by Paley, Mazon, and others. 
Murray in the new Oxford text reads 
ay tpéyresev. So far as I know, the 
emendation to ay péweev, which I here 
propose, has not been suggested. 

The objection to tpéwesey is that the 
simple verb means to turn or rout, 
which cannot well be the meaning here 
with the object evtvyotvyta (i.e. mpdy- 
pata). The manuscript joining of the 
particle av with the verb indicates that 
avatpémw was felt to be demanded by 
the sense. 

The reading mpéyecev gets support 


from Photius, - 447, 14, adduced by 
Boissonade: cian TO opormoat Aicxv- 
Aos. The metaphor of the wet sponge 
destroying the picture suggested to 
Conington, followed by Paley and 
Mazon, that oxca means the outline of 
a picture, ‘un croquis léger’, and that 
the contrast between happiness and 
adversity lies in the incompleteness of 
the picture in happiness and the entire 
obliteration of it in ruin. However, 
the word coxa seems hardly adequate 
to suggest oxiaypadia at once. The 
figure oxida is a common one in Greek 
poetry in the meaning ‘shadow’, and 
when the figure of the wet sponge 
is introduced, a hasty revision of the 
meaning of coxa is required if it is 
equivalent here to oxcaypagdia. More- 
over, the comparison of happiness to a 
sketch or outline seems weak and in- 
effective as a contrast to the splendid 
metaphor of the wet sponge. evtvyodvta 
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pév, et S¢ Svorvyoi implies a strong anti- 
thesis. This, I believe, is given by my 
proposed reading, oxwd Tis av péyrever— 

‘a shadow would turn the scale’ (oxida = 
AerTn potn, cuixpa porn, Sophoclean 
phrases. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 61, porn 
Taxeia). 

With this reading the contrast be- 
tween prosperity and adversity consists 
in the uncertainty attending good for- 
tune, the wavering of the balance of hap- 
piness (cf. Pindar, Ol. VIII, 30, 60: yap 
TOAV Kal TOG pen), and. the instant 
obliteration when ruin comes, like that 
of the picture whose colours are wiped 
out by the wet sponge. The aorist 
@Aecev indicates the suddenness of the 
blow, which contrasts with the hesi- 
tating scale of happiness. 

There is a strong verbal resemblance 
between this passage and a well-known 
passage in Sophocles, Ant. 1156-1158, 
where the figure of the balance for the 
life of man is expanded in several lines. 
I think Sophocles may have had the 
Aeschylean passage in mind when he 
wrote: 

ovx 00’ érotov ordvr’ av dvOpwrov Blov 
obr’ alvécaiy’ dy obre weualunv wore: 


Tixn yap ép0ot Kal rixn Karappére 
Tov edruxoivra Tév Te Svaruyobvr’ del. 


But indeed no metaphor is more 
deeply imbedded in Greek literature 
than this of the wavering balance of 
the scales of life. Many derivatives of 
pérw and its compounds appear both 
in Aeschylus and elsewhere ; émippére 
(cf. Ag. 251, 707, 1042), KaTappéTro, 
porn, ayTippoTos, icoppoTros, éTepoppe- 
mys, are found in figurative language 
both in prose and in poetry. The word 
porn=‘turn of fortune’ occurs often. 
See Aeschylus, Choeph. 61, pown ... 
Aixas ; Sophocles, Trach. 82, év obv porn 
Todde Kxeywévw; Thuc. 5, 103, émi po- 
mys pas ovtes. The metaphor goes 


back to Homer and the gold scales of 
Zeus : 
kal rore dn xpioea warhp érirawe TddavTa* 
év 6é rider Sv0 Kijpe ravnreyéos Oavdrao, 
exe bé péooa aBwv. 
The scene occurs in Jl. VIII, 69 ff. 
and in J/. XXII, 209 ff. In the former 
passage |. 72 ends: 
péme 5’ aloimov jap ’Axaar, 
in the latter: 
pémre 3’ Exropos atcimov juap. 


Cf. Il. XIX, 223-224 eel krAivynor Tadav- 
ta Zevs. This is the Zeds érepoppet is 
of Aesch. Suppliants, 403. 

The fact that pérm is rare as a 
transitive verb except in compounds 
cannot count heavily against it. Aeschy- 
lus has the passive petoyévwy in Sup- 
pliants, 405, and Professor Murray 
emends to mpos év pézors (trans.) i in Ag. 
323 (Oxford text). The word péres 1s 
probably transitive, governing 6tv (also 
object of xatévevoe) in Bacchylides, 
XVI, 25. But even if the proposed 
pérpetev were the solitary case in 
Aeschylus of the verb perw in the 
transitive construction, that could 
hardly be counted against it, in view of 
his many a@7a£ deydopeva. 

The merits of péyrevev appear to me 
to be (1) that it gives in a vivid and 
usual Greek figure the meaning often 
assigned to the feeble tpéyevev, which 
in fact cannot support that meaning ; 
(2) that it gives a real contrast (yév) 
with the second (6é) figure, which 
describes ruin. The antithesis is the 
constant uneasiness and danger of 
change attending wealth and the in- 
stant annihilation of the catastrophe. 

The fact that the metaphor changes 
suddenly is entirely in its favour, if we 
consider the poet’s wealth of figurative 
language. GracE H. MAcurpDy. 

Vassar College. 





ARISTOPHANES, CLOUDS 534-6. 


viv ovv "HAéKrpay kar éxeivny 98° 4 ropodia 
¢nrovo" ire ; iv mov ‘mirixn Oeatais ovrw cogois * 
yraoera ydp, Avrep idn, radeAgpov Tov Bootpuxov. 


ScHoL. R. comments thus : map’ 
Aicxtry é€v Xondopous n "Hdéxtpa éK« 
TOU Bootpuxou é emruyiveoa Ket Tov "Opéorny 
ArnrvOoTa* wotep 7 'HrExtpa, Pnoiv, 


ovtws Kal 7» Kopwdia Kata Enrnow HrAOev 
tov Ocatav TaY TOTE* emvyVw@oETaL yap 
éav te ovpBorov éxeivwy idn Kal Tov 
érauvov. 

This, and no more, seems precisely 
what Ar. means. The Clouds is on the 
look-out for spectators as discerning as 
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those who supported the production of 
the Banqueters. It will recognize their 
presence by their applause, just as 
Electra recognized the presence of 
Orestes by the lock of hair. 

It seems, however, to be generally 
supposed that the simile involves a 
comparison of the two plays. This 
idea goes back to a scholium in V: 
kai » Kwpwdia aitn Todis Ocatas éxeivns 
TIS Kwpwdias, ddeAdn ats odoa, émuyva- 
cetat éav ibn. The words adder avis 
ovea can rest on nothing but 1. 536, for 
apart from that line there has been no 
suggestion of similarity. This scholiast 
has assumed that the relationship of 
Electra to Orestes is a material part 
of the simile. This, though perhaps 
natural, is not necessary, and it involves 
Ar. in an incredible double comparison. 
The Soorpvxos will have to stand (1) 
for the applause of discerning spectators 
and (2) for some feature of the Ban- 
gueters. But how can one play recog- 
nize a feature of another? It may be 
said that the second thing symbolized 
is not a feature of the Banqueters, but 
the applause belonging to it; this is 
Starkie’s explanation: ‘The sense as 
given by the scholiasts would seem to 
be “Electra visits the tomb of her 
father, and finds the lock of Orestes. 
She is struck by its resemblance to her 
own hair, and concludes that it belongs 
to her brother. Thus Aristophanes’ 
comedy (=Electra), on hearing the 
applause of the spectators, concludes 
that it is the same as that which greeted 
the kindred play, the Daetales ( = Orestes), 
and proceeds from the same source.”’ 
But (a) what Electra found was not 
something belonging to herself, but 
something belonging to Orestes. The 
applause which the Clouds expects to 
hear belongs, if it ‘belongs’ to either 
play, to the Clouds itself; it might be 
recognized as like the applause given 
to the Banqueters, but Electra did not 
find her own lock and say ‘ This is like 
Orestes’ hair’: she found Orestes’ lock 
and said ‘This is like my hair’; and 
(b) if Orestes stands for the Banqueters 
it will be the presence of the Banqueters 
that is inferred from the applause, not 





1 It is stated, or implied, by Starkie, van 
Leeuwen, and Rogers. 


the presence of the people who ap- 
plauded that play. 

There is quite enough aptness in the 
simile without forcing the brother-sister 
relationship into it. We must of course 
allow that Ar. makes the mistake of 
supposing that Electra went out to look 
for Orestes: but that granted, all seems 
clear enough. The play is looking for 
protectors or supporters; and it will be 
assured of their presence if it sees 
people smiling and hears them clap- 
ping. The smiles and claps mean to 
the play just what the lock of hair 
meant to Electra, joy in recognizing 
that what you hoped to find is present. 
Orestes=not the Banqueters, but the 
Geatal cogoi: the lock=the applause 
to be given by the @eatal cogoi of the 
revived Clouds; and though that ap- 
plause may be said in one sense to 
‘belong’ to the Clouds it is not so 
thought of by the poet: it is thought 
of as ‘ belonging’ solely to those who 
give it. 

It will perhaps be objected that if 
Ar. says ‘the play will recognize its 
brother’s lock’ the play must have a 
brother. I would reply that it has, in 
so far as ‘brother’ means what it pri- 
marily meant for Aeschylus, a strong 
helper who will redress the wrong done 
(by the defeat of the play at its original 
production). Each @earis codds is the 
play’s brother in that sense. Hence 
although I refuse to believe that the 
relationship of Electra to Orestes is a 
material part of the simile I should 
hold that their relation is; only it does 
not symbolize the relation of Clouds to 
Banqueters, but of Clouds to supporters 
of the playwright.” 





2 The surviving fragments of the Bangueters 
hardly make it probable that Ar. would have 
regarded the C/ouds as its sister-play. No 
doubt the two have something in common, but 
there is vastly more in the Clouds than a con- 
trast of 6 capper and 6 xarariyor. It is really 
only when we concentrate attention on the ayov 
of the Two Reasons that we think of the plays 
as identical in theme. Nor is it likely that Ar. 
is comparing the merit of the two plays: if 
merit, not content, had been the ground of 
comparison he would surely have chosen for 
preference Acharnians or Knights, which both 
gained first prizes. The sole reason for men- 
tioning the Bangueters (which only gained 
second prize) was that the playwright wants 
to appeal to those who had recognized his merit 
from the time of his earliest effort. 
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It may be added that 1. 532 vpeis 

8 é€eOpéyrare yevvaiws xatrardevoate is 
strongly in favour of van Leeuwen’s 
view—rejected by Starkie without ar- 
gument—that ll. 528-9 refer not to the 
production of the Banqueters but to 
encouragement given to Ar. by his 


friends who knew about the play, or 
the idea of it, before it was produced. 
For what can éxrpépey and tradevew 
mean save helping during rehearsal ? 


R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


AIAN AND AIAN IN ATTIC. 


DevriEs (Ethopotia p. 37), in discuss- 
ing the ‘affected language’ of the 
crippled speaker of Lysias XXIV, notes 
how he ‘ harps on Alar in §§ 15, 16, 25’ 
and speaks of ‘this rather rare adverb’. 
It would have been well to say whether 
by ‘rare’ he meant rare in prose or rare 
in comparison with other words de- 
noting excess; his footnote does not 
make this point clear. Statistics? of 
the appearance of a@yav and Nav in 
Attic writers seem to show that the 
speaker is using (it is true, with unusual 
emphasis of repetition?) the word that 
was current in the spoken Attic of 
his day: 


a&yar. Nav. 
Aeschylus i. 2 
Sophocles yi — 4 
Euripides ig uw or we 
Aristophanes ... jo” Se 12 
Old Comedy fr. ws ~=& 5 
Middle Comedy fr. ... 3 9 
Thucydides _... im 'S I 
Critias ... F J 1GEe a 
Aeschines Socraticus .. ) 1?5 





1 The figures are in most cases taken from 
indices (with additions or corrections wherever 
necessary); in the absence of an index to an 
author, the figures are mine. 

2 For the repetition of Atay in prose, see 
Aeschines III 53; among the poets, Euripides 
has some noteworthy instances of the repetition 
of Aiav and of the association of dyav and Aiav 
in Alc. 805-811, Med. 526-583, Heracl. 203 f., 
Andr. 866-868, [ph. Taur. 721 f., Or. 705-708 ; 
cf. also the repetition of dyav in Plato, Menex. 
247e-248b 

3 This figure includes Wilamowitz’s supple- 
ment in Melanippe the Wise (von Arnim, Suppi. 
Eurip. p. 24). tmepdyay comes in tmesis in 
Med. 627. 

* See Diels, Die Vorsokr., Kritias fr. 25. 
Dion. Hal. de Lys. 2 mentions Critias as a 
xavev of Attic diction. 

5 Krauss, Aesch. Socr. Rell. p. 59, is not un- 
willing to ascribe to Aeschines some lines in 
Plut. de rect. rat. aud. 4 containing the words 
hiav dpeords, but they probably belong to 
Plutarch himself. 


dyav. Nav 
Xenophon® 20 II 
Plato’ II 13 
Antiphon 0) I 
Lysias . ) 13 
Andocides ) Oo 
Isocrates O 42 
Isaeus fe) 3 
Lycurgus o fe) 
Demosthenes ... 3 148 
Hyperides Oo fe) 
Aeschines fe) 9 
Dinarchus fe) I 


These lists are especially interesting 
as epitomizing the character of the 
diction of most of the authors included. 
Lysias and Isocrates are singled out by 
Dion. Hal. de Lys. 3 f. as notable for 
the use of xvpia Kai Kowa Kai év péop 
keiweva ovowata. Neither is found to 
use a@yav. The absence of d@yav from 
the orators other than Demosthenes is 
significant for the current language. 
Tragedy, as its vocabulary becomes 
more popular, shows the emergence of 
diay and its attainment of parity with 
dyav in Euripides, a position which 
Nav holds in Aristophanes. Thu- 
cydides with his liking for what is ‘not 





8 dyav appears in ‘Oecon. 11,18; Sympos. 2, 18; 
2,25; 4,37; Anad. VII 6, 39; Cyrop. I 6, 34; 
Resp. Laced. 25:63 Vectig. * 39; 5, 6; de Re 
Equestr. 1, 4 (bis); 5, 9; 6 9 (bis); 9, 12; 
10, 12 (bis) ; 11, 12 (bis) ; 12, T. Alay appears in 
Hellen. 111 1, 26, IV 2, 13, VI 5, 29; Oecon. 20, 
21; Anabd. VI 1, 28, VII 6, 23; Cyrop. II 3, 13; 
Hipparch. 5,15; de Re Equestr. 12,1; Cyneg. 
4, 1; 5, 14. [Atay also appears in an inter- 
— Hellen. 11 1, 9, and as f. Z. in 


Agesil 
Ane i with the addition of Aéay in 
Protag. 338A; to these only provisional ac- 
ceptance may be given. 
ayav appears also in [Dem.}] XXV 93, Aiav 

in [Dem.] fm LIII 4 and efés¢. III 37. 

® Aesch. III 53 repeats the phrase of Isaeus 
VIIL 34 Alay dpodoyovpeva, which has a col- 
loquial ring. Contrast rév pddwora duodoyou- 
péveav in Xen. Memor. IV 6, 15. 
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commonplace prefers ayav. Of the 20 
examples of dyay in Xenophon, 11 
appear in one short treatise. Liddell 
and Scott describe dyavy as ‘chiefly 
Aeol., Dor., and Trag.’ The propor- 
tion in Thuc. and Xen. may perhaps be 
due to Dorian attachments. In Anab. 
VII 6, 39 dyay appears in the speech of 
a Spartan, but in Anab. VI 1, 28 and 
VII 6, 23, where Xenophon is the 
speaker, Aiavy is used. Plato, as one 
might expect, has a fairly large measure 
of the loftier adverb, though of the 11 
instances cited no less than 4 are cita- 
tions of the phrase pndév ayav, while 3 
come in the mock Funeral Speech of the 
Menexenus; in Crat. 415e \iav is men- 
tioned only for etymological reasons. 
Demosthenes, the Proteus of oratory, 
does not follow the purists in avoiding 
dyay, but he uses it only with nouns.* 
Aristotle uses both words with some 
frequency. 

Statistics of the types of usages in 
the authors of the above list show some 
variation between the two words: with 
adjective, dyay verse examples 42, 
prose II, Aiav verse 17 (of which all but 
5 are from comedy), prose 43; with ad- 
verb, dyav verse 7, prose 5, Aiay verse 





1 [Dem.] XXV 93 has dyav with an adjective. 


6, prose 36; with verb, d@yav verse 47, 
prose 13, Aéay verse 28, prose 12; with 
participle, dyav verse 8, prose 2, Aiav 
verse 6, prose 11; with noun, a@yav 
verse 7, prose 10, Alay verse 4, prose 2; 
other usages, dyay verse 2, prose 4, 
diay verse 7, prose 2. 

The appearances in poetry down to 
the fifth century are as follows:— 
(a) Epic. Homer has no instance of dyav 
(except compounded), but many of Aénv. 
The Hesiodic corpus has neither word. 
(b) Iambic and elegiac. Theognis has 
undev ayav four times; Aday appears 
once each in Archilochus and Callinus, 
twice in Solon, seven times in Theognis. 
(c) Melic. There is one example of 
a@yav in Simonides, five in Pindar ;? 
diay comes once each in Anacreon and 
Pindar. Among non-Attic prose-writers 
Hippocrates uses Ainv frequently, and 
Hoffman (cited by Herwerden Lex. 
Suppl.) is probably right in assigning to 
this word a specifically Ionian origin. 


J- F. Lockwoop. 


University College, London. 





2 Edmonds Lyra Graeca I p. 244 (Berl. 
Klassikertexte P9722. 4) and p. 257 (quotation 
from Clearch. ap. Athen. XII 554b) gives two 
possible examples of @yav in Sappho. 


ON CICERO, PRO BALBO 21, 48. 


By the lex Appuleia Marius was 
authorized ‘in singulas colonias ternos 
cives Romanos facere’, and in some 
cases at least, although the colonies 
were never founded, he did, as Cicero 
shows, exercise his rights. The nomina- 
tion of three Roman citizens seems 
such an insignificant privilege that some 
historians have questioned the sound- 
ness of the textual reading. InC.A.H. 
ix, p. 140, however, Professor Last has 
argued that the colonies in question 
were to be not Roman but Latin 
foundations, and that in consequence 
the Roman citizens in each would con- 
stitute a privileged class. My purpose 
is to support this interpretation by sug- 
gesting an identification for the three 
Roman citizens in each colony. 

In describing the status granted by 
Pompeius Strabo to the Transpadane 
Gauls in 89 B.c. Asconius tells us that 
they received ius Latii, and defines that 


right as conferring the Roman citizen- 
ship upon the holders of local magis- 
tracies. He further states that this 
privilege was also enjoyed by ceterae 
coloniae Latinae.1 Now whether all 
Latin colonies had this right or whether 
it is a mark of the later foundations 
only need not here concern us. What 
is important is that in Marius’ day the 
Roman citizenship was the recognized 
reward for the holding of a magistracy 
in a Latin colony. Consequently there 
is at least a prima facte case for suggest- 
ing that the three Roman citizens whom 
Marius is authorized to create in each 
of his Latin colonies are to be identified 
as the local magistrates. But the 
number three presents an obvious diffi- 
culty. Since the Hannibalic War the 
leading magistrates in a Latin colony 
had been regularly two praetors ; in the 





1 Asconius im Pisonian., p. 3. 
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first century B.c. they became duoviri.) 
Why then a board of three in Marius’ 
proposed colonies? Now the magis- 
tracy in Italian municipia, especially 
before the Social War, does not seem 
to have conformed to a common model ; 
it varied both in number and in title. 
Arpinum, Marius’ native town, provides 
an interesting example of a peculiar and 
comparatively rare constitution. In 
common alone with Formiae and Fundi 
the chief magistrates were three in 
number and were called even as late as 
the Principate aediles.2 May it not 
then be that in his new colonies Marius 
decided to repeat the constitutional 





1 Cf. Rudolph, Stadt und Staat im rim. 
Italien, p. 209. 

4 E.g. Cic. ad fam. 13, 11, 3; ZZ.S. 5593, 
5329, 6281 ; cf. Rudolph of. cit. pp. 48-9. 


forms with which he had long been 
familiar at Arpinum, and that to give 
the new foundations a start he was per- 
mitted to choose the first magistrates 
himself—a task which he might quite 
naturally: undertake in part at least 
before the colonies were actually estab- 
lished? Lastly, it is, I think, worth 
observing that these Latin colonies, if 
they had been founded, would not have 
been the only examples of settlements 
made by the Marian party which con- 
tained an unusual type of magistracy : 
for Capua, which was colonized in 
83 B.C., was administered by praetors 
instead of duoviri, the normal magis- 
trates of a Roman colony.® 

H. M. D. PARKER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 





3 Cic. de lege agraria II, 34, 92- 





CICERO, AD ATTICUM VII, x1, 1. 


Unam me hercule tecum apricationem in illo 
lucratiuo tuo sole malim quam omnia istius 
modi regna may well, it would seem, contain an 
allusion to the meeting between Alexander and 
Diogenes mentioned by Cicero in Zusc. V. 
32. 92—the classic, if not unique, instance 
of ethical collision between sun-bathing and 
tyranny. As he wrote, Cicero had present to 
his mind, not merely the line of Euripides’ 
Phoenissae (506) which he quotes, but the whole 
of Eteocles’ speech (499-525) with its beginning 
and ending in ro xadov. Hence his me umbram 
quidem umqguam rod xahov. "“Actpayv ay 
€AOoup’ HALov mpobs avrodds (504) could, 
in its context, hardly fail to remind him of 
Alexander’s travels, both completed and pro- 
jected. From Alexander to Diogenes would 
be a natural step after szbz habeat suam fortu- 
nam. (Cicero, as champion of republican 
liberty rejecting Caesar and all his works, 
approves the choice of the pauper libertarian 
who cast off Alexander. D. L. DREw. 
University of Aberdeen. 


THE THRACIAN SNOW IN HORACE, 
ODES Ill, xxv, 10. 


Carentem Sithonia nive is more than merely 

ornamental. If Memphis happily has no Sitho- 

nian (ze. Thracian) snow, Rome has some—in 

the shape of the obdurate Chloe, a Thracian 

according to Odes III, ix, 9 (me nunc Thressa 

Chloe regit). D. L. DREw. 
University of Aberdeen. 





HORACE, Satives 1. 3, 63-66. 


simplicior quis et est, (qualem me saepe 
libenter 

obtulerim tibi, Maecenas) ut forte legentem 

aut tacitum impellat quouis sermone : ‘ molestus 

communi sensu plane caret’ inquimus. 


Most of the commentators, with the possible 
exception of Wickham, who take the trouble to 
translate or explain the words gualem me saepe 
libenter obtulerim misconstrue them. Having 
misconstrued them, some (e.g. Mewes, Kiessling 
and Heinze, Palmer) even use them as evidence 
for the date of the satire. The mistake gener- 
ally made is to take ob¢ulerim as optative sub- 
junctive, and so make it refer to the past (‘in 
which character I hope I may have exhibited 
myself to you.’ So Palmer, and many others). 
This involves forcing an unusual meaning on 
libenter, the normal meaning of which makes it 
impossible to take obtuleritm as optative. 
libenter itself contains the idea of wish, and the 
subjunctive is potential? and refers to the 
future. The tense is aoristic and quite common. 
It is not necessary to multiply examples, but 
the following are particularly appropriate : Cic. 
T.D. 5, 82 a te impetrarim libenter ut...; 
7T.D. 1, 40 non inuttus errauerim. There is 
no evidence here that Horace has already 
enjoyed intimacy with Maecenas for some time, 
but rather of the reverse. The idea behind the 
passage seems to be somewhat as follows: ‘I 
would gladly give you (i.e. in the future), 
Maecenas, repeated indications that I possess 
the quality of simplicitas, though I should 
probably be attacked as /ibertino patre natus, 
guia sum tibi, Maecenas, conuictor (6, 46 sq.) 
and instead of szmplex, be called fictus, astutus 
(3, 62) and plus aeguo liber (3, 52).’ 

E. C. WOODCOCK. 

University of Manchester. 

1 Though cf. Morris, 4./.P. 18, 137 ff. ; 
Lofstedt, Syntactica 11, pp. 126 ff, and my 
review of Léfstedt, C.R. XLIX, p. 145. I sup- 
pose they would say odtulerim is optative 
because the whole idea is one of wish. In any 
case it refers to the future and is not parallel to 
the use of the perfect subjunctive in a sentence 
like Plaut. Poen. 799 : ‘ guicum litigas abscessit.’ 
‘ Vtinam hincabierit malam crucem !” 
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REVIEWS 


STUDIES AND DIVERSIONS. 


Studjes and Diversions in Greek Litera- 
ture. By M. MacGREGorR. Pp. viii+ 
307. London: Arnold, 1937. Boards, 
12s. 6d. 

THE more solid part of this book by 

the late Professor MacGregor consists 

of five studies of Greek Drama; the 
plays discussed being the Persae and 
the Orvesteia, and the Antigone, Trachi- 
niae, and Electra of Sophocles. In 
these studies there is a good deal of 
explanatory matter, e.g. on the position 
of women, the Greek view of dreams, 
and so forth, which, though doubtless 
useful to many readers, hardly calls for 
discussion here. But in addition to this 
the author has in each case suggestions 
to make about the interpretation. In 
the case of the Persae, and sometimes 
elsewhere, many of the comments are 
intended to meet false interpretations 
or criticisms of the play by scholars of 
a former generation. These are rightly 
rejected, but the strictures upon them 
are hardly necessary now, though they 
may be useful to students whose ideas 
of Aeschylus are derived wholly from 
the useful editions of Sidgwick. Mac- 

Gregor’s own interpretation is interest- 

ing and sympathetic, but in its main 

lines not novel. In ‘ Pendant to Pro- 
metheus’, where he discussesthe Oresteia, 
his chief point is certainly more novel. 

After deciding quite rightly, as most of 

us already know, that the purpose of 

Aeschylus can only be understood by 

taking the trilogy as a whole, he pro- 

ceeds to look for the hero. After dis- 
missing for good reasons the claims of 

Clytaemnestra and Orestes, he decides 

that the hero is Zeus; and that the 

real theme of the trilogy is the struggle 
between the old morality and the new, 
as represented respectively by the 

Eumenides and by Zeus and the other 

Olympians. There is no doubt a sub- 

stratum of truth in this, for that theme 

is involved, but in order to make Zeus 

a suitable hero for drama the author is 

constrained to show that the issue of 

the conflict is still undecided, and that 
we have, as he says (p. 44), ‘not an 


already secure and dominant Zeus, but 
a still struggling Zeus’. So in the trial 
scene, for instance, it is not merely the 
fate of Orestes which is at stake, but 
the fate of Zeus. In evidence he cites 
some of the questioning utterances 
which are to be found in the plays. 
This is like citing the similar utter- 
ances in the book of Job to prove that 
its theme is a critical struggle between 
God and Satan. In these works it is 
not the power of God, or of Zeus, that 
is in doubt, but his ways that are in- 
scrutable. And the passage on p. 46 
(Ag. 1025-34) does not prove, as is sug- 
gested, ‘division among the gods’, but 
rather the opposite: that their spheres 
are clearly defined and respected. Apart 
from such objections few readers of the 
Oresteia will find this explanation 
natural; it omits too much, especially 
the human element. To give due pro- 
minence to his supernatural actors the 
author declares the human characters to 
be subordinate and shadowy. Even 
Clytaemnestra is not ‘ vivid’, he tells us. 

In ‘Want of Thought’ MacGregor 
lays stress on a point which has not 
escaped earlier critics: the difficulty of 
finding a time at which Antigone could 
have performed the first burial. That 
is a real difficulty, and no solution is 
quite satisfactory. He cuts the knot by 
suggesting that the first burial was per- 
formed not by Antigone but by the 
gods. If Sophocles meant to convey 
that impression he has hardly made it 
clear. ‘Iron in the Soul’ contains an 
interpretation of the Electra which in 
one way resembles that of the Oresteta, 
for it presses a sound point too far. We 
are to understand that the curse on the 
House of Atreus finds its real fulfilment 
not in the deaths of Aegisthus and Cly- 
taemnestra but in the moral deteriora- 
tion of Electra. Sophocles no doubt 
meant to show that deterioration, but 
it is hard to believe that he regarded 
it as his main theme. ‘Other Times 
Other Manners’ is a study of the Tra- 
chiniae and contains along with much 
that is elementary some interesting and 
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penetrating analysis of characters and 
motives. 

These brief summaries inevitably do 
rather less than justice to the book, for 
it contains much of interest besides the 
disputable points mentioned. The rest 
is lighter. ‘ Lines of Communication ’ 
contains extracts in translation from 
the Letters of Alciphron, preceded by 
a short history of lettersin general from 
Bellerophon’s ojpata Avypad onwards ; 
‘Greek in its Anecdotage’ contains 
stories from Aelian’s Varia Historia, simi- 


larly preceded by a history of the word 
‘anecdote’ and an account of Aelian; 
‘Morsels for Momus’, after some notes 
on various metres and their uses, gives 
some verse translations from the An- 
thology, strung together, as are the 
other extracts, by a running commen- 
tary. All these extracts are interesting 
and well chosen, and the translations 
bring out the point well, but those in 
verse are often rough in metre; whether 
intentionally or not, is hard to say. 
F. R. Earp. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THEOGNIS. 


Theognisinterpretationen, von Josef 


Krotit. (Philologus, Supplement- 
band XXIV, Heft 1.) Pp. vii+319. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1936. Paper, 


M. 13.50 (bound, 15). 

THEOGNIS, in a poem which even Mr 
Kroll does not deny to him (ll. 19-26), 
claims merit for his verses. Take his 
word for it, and fix your standard high: 
you will be loth to ascribe to him much 
of the Theognidean collection, for most 
of it is mediocre or poor. You have 
something to go on if you give him a 
presumptive title to any piece which 
addresses Cyrnus: but Mr Kroll does 
not, for he makes much of the possibility 
that other poets may have used this 
address, or that Kvpve may have crept 
in by mistake. How then does he fix 
any standard? He has not the where- 
withal. Yet fix one he does, and he 
fixes it high. 

This simple faith in the poet’s own 
estimate of his worth is strange, for Mr 
Kroll is in general an unbeliever. Nade 
Kal péuvao’ amioreiv might be his motto, 
and my feeling about his book is Oitws 
amictéiy TOUS amucToUvTas ypewv. His 
service is that he tells us the worst. 
But some of his worst is ‘ really too 
bad ’. 

The third poem addresses Artemis 
with the words jv ’Ayapéuver efoal” br’ 
és Tpoinv érdee, and Pausanias tells us 
of a temple of hers at Megara which 
fits. But the first three of those words 
are echoed in a trimeter of Callimachus 
which is quoted by a scholiast and re- 
ferred to a temple of Artemis in Euboea, 
a famous temple: in Megara, on the 


other hand, we read of Artemis else- 
where as sharing a well-known temple 
with Apollo. Therefore, reasons Mr 
Kroll, the poem must refer to Euboea. 
He sees certainty where he should see a 
balance of pros and cons. 

In the next poem the Muses and the 
Graces are described as singing together 
at the marriage of Cadmus, whereas in 
Pindar, who doubtless drew from the 
same epic source, only the Muses sing 
on that occasion ; and a long develop- 
ment, we are to believe, must have 
taken place before Muses and Graces 
could form a single choir: they could 
not have been so represented in the 
sixth century. Yet Sappho had named 
them in the same breath ; in the Hymn 
to Apollo the Muses sing, and a few 
lines later the Graces (with other per- 
formers) dance to the accompaniment 
of song; and in a Hymn to Artemis 
(xxvii) the Muses do form a joint yopds 
with the Graces. But then that hymn 
is later than the other. How much 
later? As late as the time of Theognis ? 
And when was that? Mr Kroll sees 
(p. 240) that there is much to be said 
for putting him in the early part of the 
fifth century, though ‘as a working 
hypothesis ’ (which does no good work) 
he accepts the middle of the sixth. 

The same uncertainty of date vitiates 
his verdict on the sixth poem, the first 
of the dro@jjxac: he finds it ‘an average 
performance from the noble circles of 
the fifth century’, which we must not 


label with the name of Theognis 
(p. 113). Even if he lived on into that 
century? And how do we know that 
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the average poetry of such circles fell 
off between the sixth and the fifth ? 

The only other poem of which I have 
room to write is ll. 769-772, where the 
poet’s office is described in the difficult 
words ta pév pooba, ta Sé Secxvver, 
ara 8é troveiv. My explanation of the 
three verbs is unacceptable to Mr 
Kroll (p. 245); and his to me, for he 
swallows Plato’s derivation of Moica 
from waoOat, and appears to treat d\Xa 
as something other than the third 
member of a series of which the first 
and the second are ra and rd. 

But I do not want to seem, like Mr 
Kroli, to be leaving no stone uncast. 
Though he fails, I think, over poems 


important for any view of the collection 
as a whole, he throws light on many 
others, and on the sequence or incon- 
sequence of thought and matter. Like 
Mr Jacoby, he yearns for an ample 
commentary ; he is already pretty well 
equipped for writing one himself, and I 
hope he will.? 
E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1 For ‘ Hexameter’ on pp. 126 and 227 read 
‘Pentameter’. On p. 236 a strange view is 
taken of 1. 1058. On p. 216 Eur. A/c. 1148 is 
misquoted to the ruin of its metre, and Bac. 
466 is pressed into the service of an argument 
as if edo€éBnoe, ‘made (us) evoeBeis ’, were beyond 
doubt. 











CHANCE IN 


Gerda Busco: Untersuchungen zum 
Wesen der riyn in den Tragédien des 
Euripides. Pp. 54. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1937. Paper. 

THE meaning and uses of Tyche in 

Euripides is a good subject and could 

have been treated at greater length. 

Dr. Busch’s final conclusion is that 

there is no epoch of Euripides’ life in 

which Tyche directs the action of his 
plays; the poet concerned himself with 
the problem of Tyche but he did not 
believe in the dominating power of 
Chance. Her material is taken from 
the collection of Meuss, Tyche bei den 
attischen Tragikern, and she proceeds 
from the word itself, its appearances, its 
adjectives and verbs, to the concept and 
its relation to Moira, Theos, etc., and 
finally to the role of Tyche in the 
various plays of Euripides and particu- 
larly the plays with recognition scenes. 
The earlier chapters in particular are 
cut too short. For instance, in her dis- 
cussion of adjectives etc. Dr. Busch 
says nothing of the metaphors and 
similes used with Tyche, which might 
well be of interest. Later, she dates 
the Phaethon early with no reference to 
the arguments of Zielinski and others 
who make a strong case for its lateness. 

In speaking of Hel. 1137 ff., apparently 

owing to oversight, she calls mndav ‘a 

new concept for Chance’: but Euripides 

had already used it in Tyo. 1204 f. It 
is more important however to ask 


EURIPIDES. 


whether she has really weighed the 
evidence for the importance of Tyche 
for a fifth-century Athenian. She says 
that Tyche first becomes a goddess in 
the late fourth century; but we have 
reason to believe that Smyrna had a 
Tyche cult in the sixth century (Arch. 
Anz., 1936, 59: A. Rumpf). Ion of 
Chios wrote a hymn to Kairos—a 
closely connected idea which Dr. Busch 
does not examine. Iocasta’s words in 
O.T. 977 (on which Sheppard’s admir- 
able commentary should have been 
quoted) are ascribed to frivolity. Is it 
not more likely that an Ionian philo- 
sophy of a world ruled by Chance 
became common in Athens in the last 
thirty years of the fifth century and had 
its influence on the shaping of Euripides’ 
later plays (cf. Pohlenz, Gr. Trag., 436)? 
Formally, Dr. Busch’s cautious conclu- 
sion is right: events in the plays are 
more often referred to the gods than to 
Tyche. But what reality have gods 
whose operations appear as the caprice 
of Chance? Are they not mentioned 
simply because of the traditional form 
of the story and the conventions of 
speech? Perhaps Dr. Busch will follow 
this little book up with a fuller study : 
her work is careful, her organization 
good, and her collection of references 
and indices useful, but there is not room 
for the subject in fifty-four small pages. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


University of Manchester. 
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PLATO’S MYTHS. 


Paul STOcKLEIN: Ueber die philoso- 
phische Bedeutung von Platons Mythen. 
Pp. 58. [Philologus Supplement- 
band XXX, 3.] Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1937. Paper, M. 4.50. 

In this book (a revised Wiirzburg thesis 

of 1931) Stécklein argues cleverly and 

confidently for a view briefly stated or 
implied in certain remarks of Schleier- 
macher, Zeller and others, but—omin- 

ously enough—not mentioned by J. A. 

Stewart or in the masterly work of 

P. Frutiger. It is the view that the 

pictorial or mythical representation of 

a belief is, with Plato, the first step 

towards its abstract apprehension ; what 

Plato says in imaginative language is 

what he is unable as yet to prove or to 

formulate in precise terms. Thus, ac- 
cording to Stécklein, the immortality 
of the soul is at first (as in Afol.) an 

open question; then the belief in im- 

mortality takes mythical shape in the 

Gorgias myth; later it enters the sphere 

of dialectic with the Meno; and finally 

is supported by full scientific argu- 
mentation in the Phaedo. The fact 
that immortality is not the primary 
theme of Gorg. or Meno, and the fact 
that it receives both mythical and dia- 
lectical treatment also in Phaedr., Rep., 

Tim., and Laws X, are perhaps not 

necessarily fatal to this arrangement. 

The next two problems which Stéck- 

lein seeks to show on their way ‘ from 

myth to logos’ are requital after death 
and ethical freedom. These he finds 
fully transferred to the dialectic sphere 
in Laws X 899d-g05. But, apart from 
the popularizing tendency of the Laws, 
it has apparently escaped Stécklein’s 


notice that this particular passage ex- 
pressly contains much mythical matter 
(uv@wv, 903b 1—the warning which, as 
usual in Plato, accompanies the descrip- 
tion in bodily terms of the states and 
processes of the disembodied) and 
therefore seems an unfortunately chosen 
example of purely abstract clarity. The 
final problem treated by Stécklein is the 
idea of Deity. Here the progression 
ends with the ‘argument from motion’ 
in Laws X. Just how far this passage 
falls short of a scientific statement of 
theism will be clear to readers of 
Mr. Hackforth’s article in C.Q. 1936, 
p- 4. Stdcklein’s exposition of the 
argument is, however, worthy of ‘all 
praise, and should be salutary reading 
for the fellow-countrymen of Kant (who 
confused it with the ‘ ontological argu- 
ment ’—of which Plato had never heard). 
In conclusion Stécklein seeks confirma- 
tion for his thesis from Plato’s own 
words. He contends that Plato re- 
garded (and rightly) imaginative pro- 
cesses (Sofa) as a necessary prelude 
to the conceptual stage of thought 
(€mcotyun). He refers to such passages 
as Laws 8g97de, Pol. 278ab, 297e; but 
such comparisons (e.g. of statesman to 
pilot or of statecraft to weaving) seem 
to shed little light on the myths, which 
are rarely allegorical. 

Stécklein has, however, done a valu- 
able piece of work in setting out this 
thesis so clearly in a short space. His 
ample Platonic learning and his candour 
in argument make an attractive com- 
bination. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE GENITIVE IN ARISTOPHANES. 


James Wilson PouLTNEY: The Syntax 
of the Genitive Case in Aristophanes. 
Pp. xv+235. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press (London, Milford), 
1936. Cloth, 16s. 

‘Tuis dissertation is one of a series of 

studies in Aristophanic syntax under- 

taken . . . at the suggestion and under 
the direction of the late Professor 

C. W. E. Miller. Its aim is not to 

demonstrate any theory, but merely to 


offer a classification of all the genitive 
constructions in Aristophanes for pos- 
sible purposes of reference.’ It is accom- 
panied by a formidable bibliography 
ranging from Brugmann-Thumb and 
Kiihner-Gerth to such special works as 
Sobolewski’s De Praepositionum Usu 
Aristophaneo. Towards five thousand 
genitives are examined and classified in 
the most painstaking fashion. po rod 
occurs thirty-four times, and these are 
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duly printed in full on pp. 186-7; pp. 
192-4 contain the instances of bo with 
the genitive of the personal agent de- 
pending on a verb passive in form and 
in sense; pp. 58-60 instances of the 
partitive genitive depending on Tus. 
The labour we delight in physics 
pain. 

Dr Poultney is ingenious and fertile 
in subtle distinctions. The possessive 
genitives are ranged under four main 
heads, A BC D, these being subdivided 
into thirty-four groups. A 4 contains 
the passages where ‘the noun govern- 
ing the genitive signifies not something 
that is actually in the person’s posses- 
sion but rather something that belongs 
to him by right’; Bu, ‘the genitive 
with nouns signifying parts of the body’, 
where ‘the relation is to be felt as pos- 
sessive rather than partitive’; B 2, ‘the 
governing word signifies not some part 
of the physical body but the soul, the 
mind, or some part of the body con- 
ceived as a center of emotions (e.g. 
xapdia or omdayxva)’; B3, ‘the geni- 
tive depends on dopa or xpéas or TroKos. 
Since the skin or flesh or wool is felt as 
having been removed from the animal’s 
body, the possessive notion is less clear 


than in 1, but is mixed with the notion 
of origin.’ 

On p. 53 we find under the heading 
‘ Predicative Genitive of Description’: 
‘The genitive yv@uns, Kxoppatos, or 
tpomov (always accompanied by a 
demonstrative pronoun or an adjective) 
serves to characterize the subject of the 
sentence. Some form of the copula 
ejut is used in every example except 
Vesp. 650 f. and 1002, where it is felt.’ 
This is not surprising. One would fain 
have had a note on the exact range of 
the Genitive of Description in Attic and 
the extraordinary freedom with which 
it is used in New Testament Greek. 
This would no doubt be transgressing 
the limits which the author has set 
himself. Within these limits he has 
given us a work of exact and discrimi- 
nating scholarship. 

Three small points: (1) I find it hard 
to distinguish between émi ris xeharijs 
in Av. 487 and in Plut. 1198. (2) Surely 
mpiapat p. 103 is one of the oversights 
that so easily beset us. (3) I think 
tram éyov Plut. 100 should be treated 
under ao, not under émi. And so 
Sobolewski pp. 97-99. W. RENNIE. 

University of Glasgow. 


ARISTOTLE’S ZOOLOGY. 


Aristotle: The Parts of Animals, by 
A. L. Peck; The Movement of Animals 
and The Progression of Animals, by 
E. S. Forster. Pp. 556. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1937. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

Tue Loeb editors have set out to do 

for Aristotle what Oxford (with a little 

help from elsewhere) has lately done; 
and here we have the De Partibus by 

Dr Peck and the De Motu and De 

Incessu by Professor Forster. The latter 

books, short but difficult and by no 

means unimportant, were carefully 
dealt with by Mr A. S. L. Farquharson 
five and twenty years ago; it was just 
before Werner Jaeger revised the text 
and defended its authenticity, as indeed 

Mr Farquharson had well and bravely 

done. Now Professor Forster does it 

all over again, with the utmost care ; 
and the two books are so subtle and so 


hard that we are more than usually 
inclined to welcome an_ alternative 
version, good as the other was. 

Dr Peck has no easy job to better 
Ogle’s translation of the De Partibus. 
It was a lifelong labour of love for that 
great old scholar ; its style goes with a 
swing, its notes teem with information, 
and men who have known it and all its 
faults all their lives long will not easily 
abandon it. When Aristotle tells us 
that deer’s blood does not clot, Ogle 
sends us to = Hunter, who found 
the blood still fluid in a stag which had 
been hunted to death; when he talks 
of the soul of the bee, Ogle shows us 
where in the De Gen. the bee has a 
divine quality not shared by the wasp, 
the pars divinae mentis apibus of the 
Georgics. Aristotle without notes is 
apt to be dull, but some notes are dull 
too, Dr Peck tells us that Tyrian 
purple is ‘6, 6, di-brom-indigo’', a 
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formula of which few scholars and few 
naturalists will make head or tail. The 
account of the dvos "Ivdse0s comes, he 
says, from the Persica of Ctesias, to be 
found in Photius ; he means the /ndica, 
and has forgotten McCrindle’s edition, 
not to mention Aelian’s account (from 
Ctesias) of that same rhinoceros. He 
calls the little plaited tubes lizards, 
which Hippocrates used so cleverly to 
reduce a dislocated finger and which 
are still a children’s toy; but Coraes 
showed this name to be a mere f. 1. of 
cavpat for cepai. The notes on Aris- 
totle’s terminology (e.g. Svvayis) are 
better than these. What was meant 
by Svvays and évépyeva is all the more 
important since it was by reflecting on 
Aristotle’s usage that James Thomson 
(Kelvin’s brother) was led to bring the 
term Energy into physical science, 
where it has been ever since a house- 
hold word. 

Dr Peck has spent great pains upon 
the text, and to revise this and give a 
literal translation (unlike Ogle’s free 
one) is what he set out to do. He 
often emends his translation without 
altering the Greek. The body (41a 
10) was fashioned ‘ by air or by earth’, 
but the faulty «ai remains ; ‘the heart 
(66a8) is the source and spring of the 
blood and its first receptacle’, but 
} tmodoxy mpwtn is left standing. In 
51br2, ‘ when the blood is small in bulk ’ 
is hard to get out of dA‘yor, but to read 
oA’'yatwov would remove all difficulty. 
The blood in the brain (52b32) is ‘ not 
plentiful and thick, but thin and clear’; 
so Gaza, from the same text, has 
copiosus, but the true antithesis to «a@a- 
pos is turbidus, as de Moerbeke has it, 
reading OoXepod for ronddAod. 

In one important passage (84b21 sq.) 
I differ in toto from Dr Peck’s reading 
and interpretation. He tells us that 
it ‘has been badly corrupted by refer- 
ences to a diagram which have ousted 
the text’, and he then proceeds to oust 
the diagram, and to recast the text 
with the dubious aid of an Arabic 
version. The diagram is a straight line 
on which four points represent mouth, 
stomach, gut and anal vent ; it appears 
twice over in the received text, first 
(84b24) to represent the lie of the parts 
in ordinary animals, and again (85a2) 


to explain the cuttlefish, one end of 
whose body is bent over on the other. 
The former allusion, which Dr Peck 
cuts out, is the necessary prelude to 
the latter, and the comparison is a 
brilliant piece of morphological reason- 
ing. The only real textual difficulty 
lies, or lay, in the one word ctopati, 
where Gaza, Thurot, and apparently 
T. Taylor read oréua, and Bussemaker 
reads otowa t:—a mouth of some sort 
or other. In a supplementary note at 
the end of his book Dr Peck, drawing a 
line with A, B, I, A on it, says ‘the 
original must have been something 
like this’; but that is precisely what 
everybody else has said all along. 

Dr Peck pays attention to Ogle’s 
readings but not to Bussemaker’s, nor 
does he even mention Thurot. Now 
Charles Thurot’s Observations critiques, 
published in 1868, deal with not less 
than a hundred difficult passages in the 
De Partibus, and form the most impor- 
tant study of its text, so far as I know, 
since Bekker’s time. 

Dr Peck treats the four books of the 
De Partibus as being much of a much- 
ness, but the fact is that the first of 
these has qualities which are all its 
own. It is as beautiful a thing as 
Aristotle ever wrote. No such preface 
introduces the Htstoria or the De 
Generatione, and even here in the De 
Partibus this first book has no close 
and clear connexion with the second. 
Accordingly, in an essay written a 
hundred and twenty years ago, Frantz 
Niklas Titze attempted to prove that it 
was really the general introduction to 
the whole canon of Aristotelian natural 
history, and should rank as a separate 
book, and might be called, say, the 
Ilepi ®ucews. Prantl dissented, and 
Valentin Rose (who harked back to 
the pessime putidissime school) poured 
contempt on the author and his idea. 
Titze may well have gone too far, but 
there is something in what he said; 
the grand manner of the book is 
unmistakable, and whether it was 
written to that end or no, it forms 
a noble introduction to biology. It 
begins with a sentence, never since 
forgotten, on the two kinds of know- 
ledge to be expected of the expert and 
of the educated man. It analyses, with 
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elementary lucidity, the several Causes 
into which we may enquire, and tells 
us how the Final Cause, or ‘the Good’, 
takes precedence in the works of 
Nature even over Necessity. Here 
Aristotle takes sides against Empe- 
docles, an epoch-making choice for us 
all. He urges us to think more of the 
Soul than of the Body, but explains to 
the young naturalist what part of the 
study of the soul is meant forhim. He 
carefully explains the logic of classifica- 
tion, by genus and differentia, and the 
dichotomies which, for better or worse, 
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we so obtain. Lastly, he contrasts the 
exalted study of the heavenly host with 
the humbler themes of natural history, 
but consoles us by comparing the near- 
by homely beauties of the one with the 
divine but far-off glory of the other; 
for Nature bestows on every single part 
of her multitudinous handiwork some 
form and measure of the Beautiful. 
Surely no work on the De Partibus is 
complete without some appreciation of 
this fine opening chapter. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
University of St. Andrews. 


LATIN VERSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


W. Key: Theophrasts Metaphysisches 
Bruchstiick und die Schrift repi onpeiwv 
in der lateinischen Uebersetzung des 
Bartholomaeus von Messina. Pp. 81. 
Wiirzburg: printed by K. Triltsch, 
1936. Paper. 

THE Latin translation of Theophrastus’ 

fragment on Metaphysics by Bartholo- 

mew of Messina exists, so far as is 
known, only in the Padua MS. Anto- 
nianus XVII. 370; and the first part of 

Dr Kley’s work is a reprint of the text 

in this MS., with an apparatus giving 

the variants in the MSS. of the Greek 
original. One main interest of the 
translation depends on the hope that 
it may throw light on corrupt passages 
of the Greek text. The only passages 
in which, so far as I have been able to 
observe, this hope is realized are 
the following :—8a23 Bartholomew has 
nothing answering to 6’, which all the 

Greek MSS. have. 8’ is awkward, and 

B.’s silence may point to an original y’, 

a word which he habitually omits to 

translate. 8b4 év avtois, which B. 

translates, may well be right as against 

the €v avrois of the Greek MSS. a7 
anéyovta, which B.’s translation pre- 
supposes, may be right as against my 
emendation dzéyovtos, which is how- 
ever nearer to the reading of the MSS., 
dnréxovtes. 10a16 B.'s translation con- 
firms dpa, which hitherto was vouched 
for only by the late MS. Ottobonianus 
gr. 153 (MSS. dpa). i1br B.’s autem 
confirms my emendation 8’ (ye MSS.). 
11b12 B. confirms év, added by B rec. 
and Sylburg. On the other hand the 





claims made by Dr Kley for B.’s read- 
ing in 4b2, 5a24, 7b20, 9a23, 23-6, 
1obr seem to be unjustified. Where 
we have a Greek text resting on a careful 
collation of several Greek MSS., includ- 
ing two as old and good as Parisinus 
gr. 1853and Vindobonensis phil. gr. roo, 
not very much new light is to be ex- 
pected from a mediaeval translation 
surviving in only one MS.; and the 
new light thrown by Bartholomew is in 
the circumstances as much as could be 
expected. 

Dr Kley's edition of Bartholomew’s 
translation of the [epi =npetwr ascribed 
to Theophrastus rests on a collation of 
nine MSS. and of the editio princeps by 
Achillinus. And here our knowledge 
of the Greek tradition is almost non- 
existent, depending on Schneider's very 
perfunctory apparatus. Here, there- 
fore, much more new light may be 
expected from the translation; and Dr 
Kley makes good in many passages the 
claim that the translation enables us to 
reconstruct the true Greek original. 
The translation is not very intelligent ; 
often the translator can have had only 
the vaguest notion of the meaning of 
the original. But, like other transla- 
tions of the mediaeval period, this has 
the very useful quality of being ex- 
tremely literal, so that we can infer 
with great accuracy the text the trans- 
lator had before him. It is unfortunate 
that the editor has overlooked the MS. 
of Bartholomew's translation of the 
Ilepi Snueiwv in the Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, codex 243. The only other 
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omission of importance that I have 
noted is the absence of a reference to 
the careful account of the Padua codex 
by E. Franceschini in Aevum for the 


year 1935. Dr Kley must be thanked 
for a careful and useful piece of work. 
W. D. Ross. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 





THE MIDDLE PLATONISM. 


R. E. Witt: Albinus and the History 
of Middle Platonism. Pp. xii+147. 
(Cambridge Classical Studies, III; 
also serving as Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, 
VII.) Cambridge: University Press, 
1937. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE Didascalicus of Albinus is interest- 
ing, not so much as an aid to the study 
of Plato, of whose philosophy it 
affords but a very imperfect and arid 
summary, as for the light which it 
throws upon the syncretistic Platonism 
of the second century A.D. It is in this 
connection that it has engaged the 
attention of Mr. Witt, and the greater 
part of his book is devoted to an attempt 
to disentangle and assign to their 
sources the numerous post-Platonic 
ideas which the writer, who very rarely 
mentions any other philosopher, appears 
to regard as parts of the original 
doctrine of Plato. 

Mr. Witt, relying, perhaps somewhat 
too rashly, upon the supposedly 
Antiochean character not only of large 
portions of Cicero’s philosophical 
works, but also of parts of Sextus 
Empiricus Adv. Math. VII and Clement 
of Alexandria Strom. VIII (the connec- 
tion of the latter with Antiochus is 
made by Mr. Witt for the first time), 
concludes that the Didascalicus is a 
product of the Antiochean tradition, 
which recognized no _ fundamental 
difference between the philosophies of 
the Old Academy, the Lyceum, and the 
Porch. But he is careful not to press 
this conclusion too far, and freely 
recognizes that there are in the treatise 
many elements not derived from Antio- 
chus, from whom he postulates no direct 
borrowing; as far as the writer followed 
a single authority, that authority was 
Arius Didymus, by no means an un- 
critical or whole-hearted Antiochean. 

Mr. Witt, in agreement with Freu- 
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denthal, shows convincing grounds for 
ascribing the Didascalicus to Albinus, 
the author of the Eisagoge, rather than 
to the obscure Alcinous of the MSS. 
The work is thus dated to the middle of 
the second century A.D., and the most 
interesting part of the book to the 
general classical reader is the chapter in 
which Mr. Witt describes the place of 
the work, and incidentally also of 
Apuleius De Platone, in the history 
of Platonism. For Albinus as for 
Plutarch Plato had become a religious 
rather than an ethical teacher, and the 
Timaeus, often interpreted in terms of 
the Aristotelian theology, the most 
important of the Platonic dialogues. 
Albinus does not neglect ethics, and 
Mr. Witt sees in him ‘hardly any sign 
of religious ecstasy.’ It is true that he 
lacks the warmth of Plutarch’s religious 
feeling, and it is noteworthy that he 
nowhere mentions the Platonic myths, 
whereas Plutarch was at pains to imitate 
them, but he regards the rédos as 
opoiwats Oe@ kata TO Suvarov (181. 16), 
and at the opening of his treatise 
describes philosophy as Avows «ai 
Tepiaywry? WuyXis ato cwpatos (152. 2). 
If he is content to leave the problems 
of evil and of the relation between God 
and the universe unexplained, he shares 
this defect with all Platonic writers 
before Plotinus, for whom Mr. Witt 
thinks that he probably had little 
importance. 

Mr. Witt’s learning is very great, 
and, if his book is not easy reading, it 
will remain a standard work upon its 
subject. It may be useful to point 
out that its references to Albinus are to 
the lines and pages of Hermann’s 
edition in the sixth volume of the 
Teubner text of Plato. 


W. HAMILTON. 
Eton College, Windsor. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF RHETORIC IN GREECE. 


G. Kowatski: De Arte Rhetorica 1. 
Pp. 111. (Acta Seminarii Philo- 
logici II Universitatis loanneo-Casi- 
mirianae Leopoliensis, Fasc. 3-4.) 
Lwow: Gubrynowicz, 1937. Paper, 
5 Z. 

THE author of this discursive work 

brings to it industry, though sometimes 

little judgment, and a certain desirable 
freshness of mind; but good digestion 
has not always waited upon his appetite. 

His subject is Corax and the beginnings 

of rhetoric in Greece; and by way of 

introduction he quotes that passage of 
the Rhetoric (1402a 3) in which Aristotle 
compares Corax’s sophistic use of ab- 
solute and relative probability with the 
familiar eristic arguments based on the 
confusion of existential and copular 
being. Aristotle was making a strictly 
limited point; but Kowalski, after a 
singular attempt to show that Par- 
menides was the first to expose these 
sophisms, takes occasion for a general 
discourse on contradictory propositions 
in ancient philosophy and elsewhere. 
He collects many ancient and some 
modern passages in which death is said 
to be life, wrong right, and the like, 
and gives a summary of the topics of 
such arguments, together with some 
remarks on the practice of arguing both 
sides of a question ; and so fills the first 
chapter. The second describes and il- 


lustrates the method of argument from 
probability. The third considers the 
definition of the art. Kowalski rightly 
observes that the definition ecBovs 
Snutoupyos is only fathered on Gorgias 
by Plato. Corax, he thinks, spoke 
simply of téyvn Aoywr; and this is 
likely enough, though the authority of 
Theophrastus which he alleges depends 
entirely on the ninth-century scholiasts 
on Martianus Capella. ‘Pytopixy, he 
suggests, was first used by Gorgias; 
and he points out the absence of any 
necessary connection, in the fifth cen- 
tury, between words of the root PHT 
and eloquence. Next 7re6@ as a social 
force is distinguished from 7re@ as a 
dialectical process; and beside these is 
emphasized the almost magical sig- 
nificance of wes0e as a vyaywyia 
analogous to music or incantation. 

The Minor Greek Rhetoricians at- 
tribute to Corax systematic schemes 
of the judicial speech. These Kowalski 
rejects: and then, in his last chapter, 
sums up what else is known of Corax, 
which is very little. 

From this bald summary it will ap- 
pear that the book contains little of 
original importance: the merit that it 
has resides rather in the store of illus- 
trative passages that it presents. 

D. A. G. HINKs. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RHYTHM AND METRE. 


Eirik VANDVIK: Rhythmus und Metrum ; 
Akzent und Iktus. (Symbolae Oslo- 
enses, Fasc. Supplet. VIII.) Oslo: 
Brégger, 1937. Paper. 

RECENT efforts to explain away all 

apparent clashes between ictus and 

word-accent have resulted in lists of 
rules for ‘ phrase-accent’ and the like 
of such complexity that one wonders 
how the Latin dramatists were able to 
compose at all. Mr Vandvik’s main 
principle is to distinguish between the 
regular but artificial ‘metre’ of the 
senarius and the free ‘rhythm’ of the 
verse as spoken by the actors. We 
have no right to assume that the metri- 
cal ictus will correspond completely 
with the stress-accent ; too frequent 
clashing would, it is true, injure the 


character of the verse, but no poet can 
completely reconcile the two principles. 
Occasional clashes may arise from the 
nature of the metre (as before a mascu- 
line caesura in the hexameter, e.g. arma 
uirumgue cdno),) from the author's lack 
of skill or care, or from a deliberate 
attempt to produce some special effect ; 
but a skilful reciter or actor will know 
how to disguise the weaknesses and to 
make the most of the designed effects. 
What ts ictus? Greek quantitative 
verse was composed in the first place 
for musical accompaniment ; it pre- 
served its original form even when the 
musical accompaniment, with its regu- 





1 The reviewer employs ° to denote ictus, ’ to 
denote accent, following the practice of the 
late Professor R. S. Conway. 
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larly recurring ‘beat’, its emphasis on 
the length of the syllable, its indiffer- 
ence to stress-accent, was no longer 
present—as in the iambic trimeter of 
drama. The Latin senarius was an 
adaptation of the iambic trimeter to a 
language in which stress-accent played 
a much more important part than in 
Greek. We have little information as 
to how it was pronounced by living 
actors on the stage, but common-sense 
rebels against the supposition that it 
was delivered in a monotonous sing- 
song. In order to achieve intelligi- 
bility, the actor had to assign their due 
stress to the accented syllables of the 
emphatic words; clashes in the un- 
emphatic words could be disguised by 
rapidity of utterance. On these prin- 
ciples Vandvik suggests a ‘logical’ 
rhythm for a passage from the Captivi, 
from which we quote ll. 167-8: 
habe modo bonum d4nimum, nam {llum confido 
démum 
in his diébus me reconcilidssere. 
Vandvik finds, in fact, an average of 
three strongly accented syllables in each 
senarius ; but both the number and the 
position of these ‘high points’ may 
vary from line to line, and depend on 
the sense; we need not, therefore, feel 
called on to accept the arguments with 
which he tries to show why each of the 
lines which he quotes should, in actual 
delivery, be given the accents which he 
prescribes. Clashes between ictus and 
accent are almost inevitable in the sixth 
foot of the senarius, and are necessarily 
frequent in the first and fifth feet also ; 
in the second, third and fourth feet they 
are rare. In the hexameter, similarly, 
clashes are frequent as far as the first 
half of the line is concerned, but the 
skill of Virgil has largely eliminated 
them from the second half. According 
to Vandvik, the first hundred lines of 
the Aeneid contain 169 clashes before a 
caesura. Why did the Roman writers 
show so marked a preference for the 
strong caesura, when it was open to 
them to write lines like 
Pérsius hic permagna negotia diues habébat, 
thereby achieving complete reconcilia- 
tion between ictus and accent? The 
question may be put in a more general 
way: why, in both the hexameter and 
the senarius, do we find Roman writers 


so ready to admit final-syllable ictus 
before a pause, however occasioned ? 
Some would reply: ‘ because the word- 
accent here actually falls, for special 
reasons, on these final syllables’: 
Vandvik, on the contrary, gives the 
common-sense answer: ‘there is no 
change in word-accent ; we have here 
clashes between accent and ictus,’ but 
adds (page 144): ‘die Pause gab dem 
Sprechenden Gelegenheit dazu, das 
metrisch diskrepante Wort normalbe- 
tont auszusprechen, ohne dass die 
Zuhérer irgendeine Verletzung des 
Rhythmus bemerkten.’ 

While ‘emphasis’ and ‘ pause’ may 
seem suspiciously like panaceas, certain 
individual difficulties are attacked by 
Vandvik so often as to awaken our 
Suspicions in another way. Occasion- 
ally he admits defeat—e.g. with regard 
to elision (page 115, note 5); however, 
his suggestion that the phenomenon is 
one of ‘ purely metrical’ nature seems 
a fruitful one. Who has not wondered 
(a) what happened to the accent of 
words the last syllables of which suf- 
fered elision; (b) how all-important 
final syllables (including monosyllabic 
words) could be suppressed in pronun- 
ciation without producing confusion in 
the minds of the hearers? Vandvik’s 
work seems to open many windows, 
particularly on the relationship of 
quantitative to accentual verse. These 
are problems which the Romans them- 
selves seem to have evaded as readily 
as most people do nowadays. Even 
Bentley speaks in somewhat uncertain 
tones; his mistaken belief that the 
senarius was delivered to musical ac- 
companiment has disfigured our editions 
of the Latin dramatists with the familiar 
ictus-marks, but he certainly recom- 
mended us to pronounce, e.g., 

Italiam fato préfugus Laufniaque uénit 


and Vandvik himself would, we imagine, 
endorse Bentley’s remark: ‘ qui perite 
et modulate hos uersus legit, sic eos, ut 
hic accentibus notantur, pronuntiabit ; 
non, ut pueri in scholis, ad singulorum 
pedum initia, 
italidm faté profugtis Laufniaque uénit 
sed ad rhythmum totius versus.’ 
W. BEARE. 
University of Bristol. 
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SATIRE IN LATIN LITERATURE. 


Its Outlook on Social 
Lifee By J. Wicut Durr. Pp. 
ix+205. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1937. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WiGHT DurF has made a 
pleasant little book out of the eight 
lectures he delivered as Sather Pro- 
fessor in the University of California. 
Interspersed with characteristically 
witty translations and pregnant sayings, 
they must have been delightful to hear. 
Unfortunately, even the most vivacious 
lectures are not often effective when 
they are studied in book-form. The 
reader of Roman Satire must often wish 
that it had more Durcharbeitung, that 
much of the learning which appears in 
its admirable bibliographies had been 
more fully deployed in the text, and 
that the numerous quotations had been 
chosen more for their illustrative value 
than for their charm. 

The book is a description of the work 
of all the Roman writers who seem to 
the author to have written satire in the 
modern sense. Now, it is difficult 
enough to subsume all the professed 
satirists under one general scheme, and 
Professor Wight Duff seems to have 
unduly complicated his task by in- 
cluding Martial and Phaedrus. If they 
are included, there is no real reason for 
omitting Ovid’s Art of Love, with its 
gentlemanly irony and its implicit social 
criticism, or the Moral Letters of Seneca, 
with their satiric combination of wit, 
didacticism, and invective. And their 
inclusion makes it almost impossible 
to follow one or two strong lines of 
development throughout all Roman 
satire. The author would probably 
have done better to set down a closer 
definition of the nature and powers of 
satire, to treat only the true satirists, 
and to exemplify his definition more 
clearly in each chapter. It would have 
been fascinating, for instance, to trace 
the protreptic element of ‘Lucilian’ 
satire as it grows and dwindles through 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal; or to 
treat satire as common-sense criticism 
of unreasoning passion and custom, the 
attitude which it inherited from the 
cynic moralists ; or, still more generally, 
to show how both Lucilian and Menip- 


Roman Satire: 


pean satire are aimed against aberra- 
tions from the norm in social life. Such 
general themes as these are mentioned 
in Professor Wight Duff's two intro- 
ductory chapters, but they are seldom 
brought out in the subsequent pages. 
For example, his full and interesting 
treatment of Horace is really an essay 
on the development of Horace’s own 
philosophy of life, within the chrono- 
logical framework of his poems. Despite 
one mention of Petronius, and many of 
Lucilius, it looks neither before nor 
after: it is not an organic part of the 
history of the satiric genus. 

Again, we miss a full discussion of 
the truth of satire. We know enough 
of the age of Horace, and even of the 
age of Martial and Juvenal, to make us 
wish that a scholar of Professor Wight 
Duffs eminence would compare Augus- 
tan or Domitianic society with the 
pictures of them which the satirists 
painted. Such a comparison would 
make a splendid framework for a book 
whose subtitle emphasizes the interest 
of the satirists in social life; but it is 
denied to us. The book, in fact, lacks 
a backbone; and it is a tribute to the 
charm and entrain of Professor Wight 
Duff's style that the reader scarcely 
notices the deficiency until he has 
finished reading. 

I should like to query a few loose 
translations and vague _ statements. 
Page 16: caligatus in Juv. III 322 can- 
not mean ‘with marching boots on’, 
for Umbricius was not in the army. 
(Otto’s ‘ wohlgeriistet’ in Sprichworter 
p- 66 is a similar attempt to retain 
something of the military sense of 
caliga.) Page 17: Juvenal says difficile 
est saturam non scribere not ‘when an 
author looks out on social enormities’ 
but when anyone looks out on them; 
corrupt Rome makes ordinary people 
into satirists. Pp. 98-9: ‘the atmo- 
sphere of display’ does not express the 
real horror of Trimalchio’s dinner. The 
Romans were well acquainted with 
lavish display, from Seneca’s five hun- 
dred ivory-footed citrus- or cedar-wood 
tables to the holiday largesses of the 
emperors. The point of Petronius’ 
description of Trimalchio is incongruity, 
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the kind of incongruity which argues a 
fundamental lack of taste. Silver dishes 
were in the pantry of every rich Roman 
gentleman (Friedlander, Sittengeschichte® 
III, 122), but they were not used for 
shelling peas; every rich gentleman 
had a porter, but he did not shell peas 
in his lodge (Petr. 28). Most rich men 
had mythological wall-paintings, but 
they did not associate the J/iad and the 
Odyssey with the games which Laenas 
gave (29, and cf. 52). Trimalchio’s life 
is funny because he has the means but 
not the standards of wealth. Thus 
Fortunata will not sit down till she 
counts the spoons (67), although the 
silver dish which is dropped during 
dinner is swept up with the garbage (34). 
The nobles of the eighteenth century 
lived in an atmosphere of lavish display, 
but they were consistent. Trimalchio 
lives like many of the early American 
millionaires—for instance, Diamond Jim 
Brady, who gave his lady friend a gold- 
plated push-bicycle, with its wheels set 
with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and 


emeralds. Pages 149 and 184a: nuper 
consule Iunco in Juv. XV 27 unfortu- 
nately does not allow us to ‘ assign XV 
to 128’ A.D. Page 151: Umbricius in 
Juv. III does not ‘stand by the drip- 
ping Potta Capena’, but walks away 
from it into the quiet grove of Egeria. 
Page 171a: papyos does not mean 
‘silly ’, but ‘ raving mad’. 

These few objections could be offset 
by quoting some of the many illumina- 
ting remarks which are the fruit of 
Professor Wight Duff's long career as 
a scholar and critic: for instance, ‘a 
Horatian phrase is turned over and 
over in Persius’ mind until it is elabor- 
ated into a recondite allusion’. Such 
sententiae, and the admirable biblio- 
graphies (to which Ercole’s Studi 
Giovenaliant might now be added), will 
make every scholar who reads the book 
wish that it had been considerably 
longer and fuller. 


GILBERT HIGHET. 


Columbia University. 


HORACE AND THE COMIC SPIRIT. 


E. K. Ranp: Horace and the Spirit 


of Comedy. (The Rice Institute 
Pamphlet, Vol. XXIV, No. 2.) 
Pp. 79. Houston, Texas: Rice 
Institute, 1937. Paper. 


‘ THE laughter of Comedy is impersonal 
and of unrivalled politeness, nearer a 
smile, often no more than a smile. It 
laughs through the mind, for the mind 
directs it; and it might be called the 
humour of the mind’. Thus Meredith, 
seemingly unaware that he never 
mentions Horace among those who 
regard men with ‘a slim, feasting 
smile’. However, as Mr. Rand 
remarks, Meredith did not intend a 
complete Social Register for Comedy ; 
and it is well that we should here be 
reminded that of all the guests at the 
banquet Horace would most justify 
invitation. It is not for nothing that in 
these prosaic days a Horatian Society 
has been founded: Horace is perhaps 
the least esoteric of all great writers, the 
familiar friend of all who hold that 
‘civilisation is founded in common 
sense’. 

Mr. Rand’s views have already been 


outlined in his Esprits souverains (see 
C.R. LI. 240). Here he develops them 
further, analysing the poet’s spirit with 
learning, wit and _ understanding. 
Horace is for him, as Meredith for Mr. 
Trevelyan, ‘the inspired prophet of 
sanity’; and not only the scholar in 
general or the professed Horatian in 
particular, but all who make man their 
proper study can and should read these 
essays with pleasure and advantage. 
But the Horatian especially will find 
many stimulating and refreshing points, 
such as the reshaping of the satiric 
hexameters into Terentian iambics, the 
welcome prominence given to those 
Cinderellas, the Epodes, and the influ- 
ence upon Horace of exempla—to say 
nothing of some attractive pieces of 
translation here and there. 

In his third lecture, by a transition in 
his best Ovidian manner, Mr. Rand 
turns to Erasmus, whom he invites as 
a guest to the Horatian banquet. He 
confesses that he would like to retire 
just to read Erasmus, not to write a 
book about him, but simply ‘ to have a 
good time’. That Erasmus can inspire 
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such an ideal is proof at once of his fit- 
ness to join the feast and of Mr. Rand’s 
sanity as a critic. For the Colloguia 
contain so much that is pure Horace: 
‘haec in hortis, nos e cenaculo taciti 
spectabamus, non sine risu’, from the 
story of the Fighting Servant-girl, are 
words which provide more than one text 
in support. And, for Mr. Rand, the 
’Eyxousov Mopias in particular is the 


quintessence of the Comic spirit. This 
is a most valuable and instructive essay. 

‘The test of true Comedy’, wrote 
Meredith, ‘is that it shall awaken 
thoughtful laughter’. Horace, as Mr. 
Rand shows, emerges well from the 
test. 


R. G. AUSTIN. 


University College, Cardiff. 


A VERSE-TRANSLATION OF LUCRETIUS. 


Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. Trans- 
lated by R. C. TREVELYAN. Pp. 
xv+295. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1937. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE translator of Lucretius is faced 

by one problem even less soluble than 

all the rest. Lucretius archaizes: is 
his translator to do the same? 

Lucretius’ archaisms carried back his 

readers’ thoughts direct to the father of 

Roman poetry. English archaisms, on 

the other hand, are more likely to take 

the twentieth-century reader back to 
the pseudo-primitive than to the primi- 
tiveage. Doughty, by steeping himself 
almost exclusively in Spenser, succeeded 
in writing archaistic prose that seems 
none the less to be the perfectly sincere 
expression of the man himself. But 
with less drastic preparation the would- 
be archaizer tends to produce a style in 
which the archaisms float irritatingly on 
the surface, unassimilated. One de- 
servedly well-known translation of 

Lucretius contains full measure of ‘I 

trow ’, ‘I would fain’, ‘in awful wise’, 

‘can avail to’, etc., but the archaisms 

are not interwoven with the main texture 

of the style, and the translation would 
stand still higher than it does if they 
were not there. Mr. E. E. Sikes justly 
observes, ‘Roman literature moved 
easily and naturally in the words and 
forms of bygone generations; but, in 

English, a “‘ Wardour Street” diction 

puzzles, ifit does not annoy, the average 

modern reader’. Another danger is the 
natural temptation to make Lucretius 
more ‘poetic’ than he really is. 

Munro’s_ virile straightforwardness 

teaches us the lesson that the wise 

translator of Lucretius will be content 
to be prosaic where Lucretius is prosaic 


and that, when Lucretius rises, his trans- 
lator must beware of overshooting the 
mark. Tennyson’s ‘nor ever falls the 
least white star of snow’ may be reminis- 
cent of the passage at the beginning of 
Book III, but it is as far distant from 
the spirit of it as the Island of Avilion 
is from Olympus. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s verse - translation 
avoids both archaism and excessive 
poetification of his author. He steers 
with exquisite skill between the perils 
of the flowery on one side and the 
commonplace on the other. For in- 
stance: 

Therefore death 
Must needs be thought far less to us thar 

sleep, 
If less can be than what we see is nothing: 
For the dispersion of the turmoiled atoms, 
That comes with death, is greater; nor has 
ever 

Anyone yet awakened, upon whom 
Has once fallen the chill arrest of life. 
Few will quarrel with his choice of ten- 
syllabled blank verse: it is, as he calls 
it himself, ‘ the least inadequate instru- 
ment’ for the purpose. Of course it 
cannot, for all its wide potentialities, 
reproduce the relentless rollof Lucretius’ 
hexameters ; but what is possible Mr. 
Trevelyan has done. The ease and 
flexibility of his verse is comparable to 
that of Bridges’ ‘loose alexandrines’. 
(This English version, perhaps inevi- 
ably, tends to give an exaggerated 
impression of the resemblance between 
the de Rerum Natura and the Testament 
of Beauty.) Occasionally flexibility 
seems to degenerate into roughness, for 
instance, 
And soon as she was aware of her sire standing 
Sorrowful by the altar, and at his side 
The priestly ministers hiding the knife, 
And the folk shedding tears at sight of her 
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and 


That he who exists not cannot become miser- 
able. 

Lucretius, it may be said in defence, is 
often rough: but roughness does less 
injury to the verse when the words 
clothe the rigid skeleton of the hexa- 
meter than when they have to build up 
the yielding flesh-and-blood of the 
blank-verse form. Still, in a poem of 
this length, some blemishes are in- 
evitable; and, of the translations of 
Lucretius that I know, none, when read 
aloud, conveys such an adequate im- 
pression of the original as Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s. It deserves to rank among the 
classic translations of the classics. 


Mr. Trevelyan writes in the preface: 
‘Each generation has had its own 
prejudices as to the amount of freedom 
or literalness that is permissible ; and 
in aiming at scrupulous fidelity in 
word and phrase, I am no doubt in- 
stinctively conforming to the literary 
spirit of my own age’. Random test- 
ing quickly shows that, as one would 
expect from so distinguished a transla- 
tor, this aim is in general fulfilled 
beyond criticism. One exception is 
perhaps worthy of mention: at I. 464-5 
(subactas Troiugenas gentis cum dicunt 
esse) the ambiguity is not adequately 
brought out. A. P. SINKER. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 


A COMMENTARY ON JUSTIN. 


J. BoERMA: Historischer Kommentar 
zu Justins Epitome Historiarum Phi- 
lippicarum des Pompeius Trogus, 
lL XXVII-XXXIII, und zu den 
Prologi dieser Biicher. Pp. 124. (Diss. 
Groningen.) The Hague: printed by 
Huetinck, 1937. Paper, fl. 2.60. 

It is easy to forget that the Augustan 

Age, so predominantly nationalistic 

in its literature, saw the publication of 

the Universal Histories of Timagenes 
and Pompeius Trogus. Yet these were 
works of character and distinction, and, 
even in the epitome of Justin, Pompeius 

Trogus may be studied with interest 

and profit. Dr. Boerma has made a 

happy, though perhaps slightly arbi- 

trary, choice of subject in taking for 

historical comment Bks. XXVII- 

XXXIII (246-167 B.c.). It is in these 

books, for which the Polybian tradi- 

tion is available for comparison, that 
we may trace the development of 
the historical tradition to the time of 

Augustus and see Trogus at work in 

his composition. 

But Boerma does not give us an 
introduction to explain why the com- 
mentary begins at Bk. XXVII or in 
what perspective this part of the narra- 
tive is going to be considered. The 
general problem of the sources is not 
raised, and the incidental references in 
the notes (see XXIX, 3, 7 and XXX, 3, 
4) to Timagenes and a Roman source 
shirk the task of historical analysis. 


Boerma’s innumerable Polybian paral- 
lels are wasted, although it was surely 
relevant to his commentary to apply 
them to a constructive treatment of 
the tradition. 

We should, in any event, expect the 
notes to reflect an appreciation of the 
author as a whole, and this is particu- 
larly necessary in a commentary on an 
epitome, which may easily be over- 
burdened with long notes concerned 
rather with the particular references 
than with the narrative itself. Here, 
too, it must be said, Boerma scarcely 
fulfils his duty. His notes do not in 
general interpret the narrative as well 
as they might; and even taken separ- 
ately they are often unsatisfactory. 
Ancient authorities are cited without 
comment, where comment is desirable: 
this is especially the case with Polybian 
parallels. On the other hand, there 
are many irrelevant phraseological 
parallels, for example, to idioms of 
Virgil and Horace; and notes are often 
unnecessarily long, for example, the 
interpretation of captivt at XXXI, 2, 5 
as transfugae, with a quotation from 
Anthony Adverse. Who has to be told 
why P. Scipio was called Africanus 
(on XXXI, 7, 2)? On XXXI, 8, 9 
(aptiorem Asiam) the topic of the 
influence of Eastern luxury on Rome 
is excessively illustrated from late 
authors. At the same time there are 
serious omissions. The preliminaries 
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of the Second Macedonian War receive 
practically no historical comment. 
Boerma does not appear to have used 
the articles of Holleaux on this period: 
if he had done so, he would scarcely 
have said on prolog. XXX (Philippi 
deinde gesta in Asia) that Philip at- 
tacked the Egyptian possessions before 
making war on Attalus and _ the 
Rhodians. His note on XXX, 3, 4 
(tutorio nomine) shows that he had not 
consulted Otto’s Zur Geschichte der Zeit 
des 6. Ptolemiers, an indispensable 
work for the period. This is in spite 
of all the modern references that are 
given in the notes. But these refer- 
ences are not selective. For example, 
on XXXI, 2, 5 (cursumque ad An- 
tiochum) and XXXI, 4, 4 (legatos 
ad Antiochum) the exhaustive articles 


of Holleaux, merely given in a list, 
should have been specially mentioned. 
Then it is surely unnecessary to refer 
regularly to the pages of the standard 
histories for every leading event or to 
articles in Pauly-Wissowa when no 
particular point is in question. 

The quality of the work in general 
is uneven, the parts dealing with 
Macedon being inferior to those on 
Syria. The commentary may prove 
of some convenience in a first reading 
of Justin, but as a historical guide it 
is of small authority and cannot be 
said to have much that will not be 
found with a little searching in the 
standard works. 


A. H. McDONALD. 


University College, Nottingha m. 


PETRONIUS IN ITALY. 


Anthony Rin1: Petronius in Italy from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Present 
Time. Pp. vilit+182. New York: 
Cappabianca Press, 1937. Cloth. 

IN spite of a scurrilous poem by Vignon, 

Le Libraire Interlope, containing the fol- 

lowing stanza: 


Italiens, 

Des liens 
Et des goiits fort anciens 
Vous font chérir Pétrone ; 

Satyricon 

C’est 14 qu’on 
Foule un lit infecond, 
Sans vierge, ni matrone . 


I do not think that the Italians were 
really much interested in Petronius 
until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century: yet it was worth while to 
trace his influence through Italian liter- 
ature, after the fashion of Collignon’s 
admirable Pétrone en France, and Mr. 
Rini’s is a useful contribution to the 
literary history of this intriguing author. 

Before the Renaissance, there is little 
trace of any knowledge of Petronius in 
Italy beyond the use of the Matron of 
Ephesus in some collections of Novel- 
lini or short stories, and some amusing 
confusions with the homonymous Arch- 
bishop of Bologna: the Trau manu- 
script is Italian, whether written at 
Florence or elsewhere, and then taken 
to Dalmatia. The appearance however 


of the editio princeps' at Milan about 
1482, and its reprint at Venice in 1499, 
made the Satyricon more widely read. 
Mr. Rini gives some useful information 
about Puteolanus (Francesco dal Pozzo), 
its first editor, but wastes a dreadful 
amount of time and space in trying to 
show that the Venetian edition is in 
some way independent of the Milanese. 
(This is what too often happens to the 
scholar who is too proud or too lazy to 
consult a bibliographer, or acquire the 
elements of that art or science.) He 
sets out at length the variants between 
the two editions, but there is not a 
single one of them that is other than a 
misprint, or a correction of a misprint, 
or the result of the compositor’s requir- 
ing a little more or a little less space 
to make his lines equal, and accordingly 
expanding or contracting a word. Mr. 
Rini’s book could here have been 
shortened by four or five pages, to its 
great advantage. 

Even so, Petronian studies languished 
in Italy, and Mr. Rini has to fill the gap 
by some mention of French editions 
in the sixteenth and Dutch and Ger- 
man editions in the seventeenth and 





1 The copy of this book, from the Libri 
collection, now at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
formerly belonged to Cardinal Albani, and 
bears his book-stamp. 
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eighteenth centuries. He naturally 
devotes much space to the Giganto- 
machia aroused by the discovery of the 
Trau manuscript, but he has not yet 
given a lucid history of this literary 
event and its consequences. My own 
first account (Bibliographical Society, 
Ig10) was well meant, and perhaps only 
seriously wrong in some small points, 
and I tried at least to give some of the 
documents in my facsimile of the Codex 
Traguriensis (1915): but the whole 
story has to be worked out (easy) and 
presented for ready understanding (diffi- 
cult). Here is, I think, a chance for a 
doctoral dissertation ! 


The Italian translations (several of 
which were never printed) of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries receive 
full treatment from Mr. Rini, and in 
modern days he describes adequately 
the work of Cocchia, Sogliano, De 
Simone, Carlo Pascal etc.; and con- 
cludes with an analysis of Paratore’s 
‘monumental’ work. 

The numerous notes contain Petro- 
niana extending far beyond the confines 
of Italy, and the whole book is evidence 
of much industry and wide reading: it 
suffers much from the lack of an index. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 





A TRIBUTE TO VILHELM LUNDSTROM. 


Apophoreta Gotoburgensia VILELMO 
LUNDSTROM oblata. Pp. viii+447; 
frontispiece (portrait). Géteborg: 
Stadsbibliotek, 1936. Stiff paper, 
kr. 15. 

THE occasion of this handsome tribute 

to the Swedish scholar is well illustrated 

by the list of his lectures and other 
courses at Géteborg from 1907 to 

‘Varterterminen 1936 [Tjanstledig]’ 

(‘off duty’), and by a Bibliografisk 

Férteckning, from 1890 on, which fills 

twenty-three pages. 

Some of the articles are in Swedish 
(S), the rest in Latin (L). 

In ‘Grekiskan och det egeiska sub- 
stratet’ (15 pp.) H. Frisk makes a 
critical survey of recent speculations 
on Ur-Greek and its debt to the Aegean 
stratum below. In ‘Grekiska i Tunis’ 
(15 pp.) O. Lagercrantz gives and anno- 
tates some Modern Greek texts, among 
them a certificate of the marriage of o 
Tloré ’ExnXaprpwraros Kipios Kapondos 
lopdov “Trratos tis Meyddns Bperta- 
vias tod Tovveciov, and Margaret 
daughter tov Kupiov OvBedavy Bury, 
in 1752. Less Modern is S. Lindstam’s 
‘En nygrekisk parafras till Pseudo-Py- 
thagoras’ Dicta aurea’ (7 pp.). Mere 
mention is all that I am competent to 
give to two long papers: H. Lyngby’s 
(55 pp-, S) on the Republican walls of 
Rome in the neighbourhood of the 
Tiber; and ‘ Ardeatina’ (43 pp., S) by 
A. Boéthius, a historical and archaeo- 
logical commentary on Livy’s account 
of the early history of Ardea and on 


Strabo’s description of the territory 
of Ardea and Laurentum. Nor can I 
pronounce upon C. Lindsten’s study 
of ‘Lat. (h)arena, farina, sab. fasena’ 
(10 pp., S), or T. Kalén’s connexion 
of dyuos with ago (16 pp., S). The 
rest of the book deals with Greek and 
Latin literature. 

In ‘ De Vitruuii sermone “ parum ad 
regulam artis grammaticae explicato”’ 
(37 pp.) E. Wistrand hits the mean 
between Granger’s blind faith in the 
errors of his pet MS and the classi- 
cizing tendencies of Krohn and Wester- 
wick. We must forgive effusit in the 
second paragraph for the sake of much 
light that is thrown on the latinity of 
Vitruvius. 

E. Nachmanson (41 pp., S) deals 
with Galen’s commentary upon the 
Hippocratean book on epidemics : the 
history of the text, the ancients’ laxity 
in citation, the intrusion of Attic into 
other dialects, and many details of 
Galen’s forms and constructions. * 

‘Clarorum uirorum facta moresque’, 
by B. Wijkstrém (10 pp., L), shows 
how later writers echo phrases from 
earlier, with special reference to the 
opening words of the A gricola of Tacitus. 

R. Sobel would read tta ut im ora 
hiantium fossarum conpetant in Colu- 
mella II 2, 9 (2 pp., S). 

Anna Réding-Molin reports on MSS 
of Petrus de Crescentiis (8 pp., L), and 
G. Tingdal on a humanistic MS of 
Cicero at Strangnas (13 pp., S). 

‘ Behéver Persiustexten ej emenderas?’ 
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(20 pp.). G. Wiman holds, against the 
view for which he might have quoted 
Housman (‘emendation is hardly re- 
quired’, C.R. XVII 389), that Persius 
does need emendation. He has the 
good fortune to agree with Housman 
(C.Q. VII 15) on fratres in 2, 56; but 
Housman (ibid. 24) might have helped 
him over the difficulty of the subjunc- 
tive in 5, 100, and (ibid. 12) discouraged 
him from proposing cani for ac si in 1, 8 
and quid faciam sed ? in I, 12. 

There are some strange lapses in the 
Latin of ‘De Athenaei Dipnosophis- 
tarum indole atque dispositione’ by 
I. Diiring (45 pp.); but his paper will 
be of service to scholars who, not 
content with glances at that ludicrous 


book, wish to see it steadily and 
whole. 

H. Armini comments on the Copa 
(1r pp., S), regarding it as actually 
intended for an inn-sign, illustrating 
the dancer from a Greek vase, and 
inclining to think the poem Virgil’s. 

H. Hagendahl (57 pp., L) deals with 
Seneca’s Controversiae and the minor 
declamations of Quintilian, throwing 
much light on Seneca’s epitomator and 
on the corrector of the MS T, and suc- 
cessfully defending the text in many 
places. One of his best explanations, 
by the way, that of deprehensus in Contr. 
I 4, 2, was anticipated by Summers in 
C.Q. V 2x. E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE ATHENIAN MAGISTRATES. 


U. KAuHRSTEDT: Untersuchungen zur 
Magistratur in Athen. Pp. vii+330. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. Paper, 
RM. 21. 

THIS continues Professor Kahrstedt’s 

Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehirige (C.R. 

XLIX. 19). It is as systematic and as 

fully documented as Busolt-Swoboda, 

though he insists that it is a mono- 
graph, not a Handbuch; and as lucid 
and as succinct as his other books. 

He has an eye for what is significant, 

and never loses himself in his detail. 

The book is excellently printed, and so 

far as I have tested them I have found 

the references correct.' 

I will select a few details to show the 
great interest of this book, and also 
its weaknesses (those familiar with 
Kahrstedt’s other work will be fore- 
warned). He is very clear on doxipacia 
and 6n the distinction between Aoyous 
S:ddvae and evOivas &.; he is right 
about the meaning of avroxparwp, a 
matter on which many historians go 
wrong who take it to mean ‘not 
subject to ei@uva’; he brings out the 
importance of the principles that at 
Athens a magistrate was during his 
term of office liable to any legal action; 
that no magistrate could bind his 








1 These mistakes may be noted: Xeno- 
phon’s Hipparchos (p. 9), o:rowddu (three 
times, pp. 207-8), and wyao. for jyavra 
(p. 238). 


successor, and ‘ wo kein Klager, da kein 
Richter’ (with some modifications) ; 
also that a magistrate had no special 
right to the ear of the boule or ecclesia. 
(But while he insists that droye:potovia 
must be followed by an indictment, he 
does not discuss the meaning and effect 
of this.) On the other hand he is 
weak on the historical side, where we 
must proceed, if not from the known 
to the unknown, then from the less 
to the more uncertain. He breaks 
this golden rule when he asserts that 
in Clisthenes’ day the citizen-body 
numbered well under 20,000 and so 
those over thirty well under 15,000, 
therefore the law that no one could be 
bouleutes more than twice would not 
work, therefore it is later (after the 
middle of the fifth century): under the 
constitution of Clisthenes, as in the 
regulations for Erythrae, a man could 
be a bouleutes every fourth year. 
Similarly, he says that before Solon 
magistrates had full judicial powers 
('A@m. 3. 5) even to pass a death- 
sentence, without reference to the 
citizen-body (which, when we remember 
the antiquity of appeal to the citizen- 
body in cases involving a man’s caput 
among Greeks and kindred peoples, is 
very improbable) ; therefore Thucydides’ 
statement that in the affair of Cylon 
the citizens gave full powers to the 
archons means that épeovs had been 
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introduced but had not struck root; 
therefore de Sanctis and Beloch are 
right that Cylon’s attempt was made 
after Solon. As he is dogmatic, his state- 
ments must often be carefully checked. 
Few will agree that ’A@. 23. I ad 
fin. proves that the Areopagus con- 
trolled state-finance till 462; like many 
another, he rationalizes that anecdote 
and ignores what is inconvenient. 
Nor is any weight to be given to his 
statement that the reduction of the 
powers of the boule (’A@r. 54. I) can 
be dated after 422 on account of 
Vesp. 490-1; for Philocleon speaks of 
boule and demos handing over a matter 
to the dicasts, not the boule alone. In 
this case Kahrstedt recognizes the 
discrepancy (only to dismiss it) in a 
footnote. Elsewhere he is not so 
careful. Acharn. 597 is no proof at 
all that Lamachus received pay as 
strategos; ‘daher sagt I.G. ii? 30 
(S.E.G. iii 73), dass dace, dtmaywyal 
u. évdeifers von Beamten wie von 
Privaten vorgenommen werden’ — 
yet the words 7 évdecxvine 7) apxov 7 
iit@rns are a restoration ; Demosthenes 
iii Tr does not say ‘ die Gesetze seiner 
Zeit sorgten fiir die Straflosigkeit unge- 
horsamer Soldaten’, but that some laws 
protected them. 

Kahrstedt often makes misleading 
references to other scholars as though 
they agreed with him when they do 
not; he is much too positive about 
the dates of archons and inscriptions 
of the third century; in his haste to 
convict Demosthenes of ‘lying’, he 
makes an extraordinary muddle of the 
story in xxi 86-7. He dismisses the 
authority of ’A@z. 53. 6 that the body of 
diaitetai could convict one of their own 


number (‘ein alter Schreibfehler hat 
die Gesamtheit der Diaiteten statt der 
Richter (Scartntai statt d:cacrai) ein- 
geschmuggelt ’): but how then ac- 
count for épeois § ore nai rovrous ? 

A last point. A weakness of the 
book is a too great stress on a strict 
legality, a precise definition of terms 
(e.g. ‘man kann namens des Volkes 
verhandeln als mpeoBeutys und jryepor, 
aber nicht als dpyy’, a myeuov being 
often of course in fact strategos); but 
Kahrstedt once forgets this, when 
dealing with the occasions on which 
more than one strategos was elected 
for one phyle. For him this was due 
simply to log-rolling and wire-pulling: 
“ Es ist zu sagen, dass es kein Amt ohne 
Bewerbung in Athen gibt und wer eine 
Ahnung von Parteipolitik hat weiss, 
dass jede Aufstellung von Kandidaten 
ein Kuhhandel ist, in den genannten 
Fallen haben die Drahtzieher vor der 
Wahl dafiir gesorgt, dass im Interesse 
einer Person die Reflektanten dieser 
oder jener Phyle nicht kandidierten’. 
‘Man darf mit Fragen, ob Ubergehen 
einer Phyle oder zwei Stellen fiir eine 
Phyle in aufeinander folgenden Jahren 
“erlaubt ’’ oder ‘“verboten”’ waren, 
gar nicht kommen: die Athener waren 
Politiker, nicht Uhrwerk’. This last 
sentence is right; but in this particular 
case, what of the candidates of a rival 
group? Were they induced to with- 
draw too? And why did no one ever 
bring against Pericles the charge that 
Tapa jTavras Tovs vounous he had got him- 
self elected ? 

It is a stimulating and valuable 
book, to be used with care. 

A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 





“THE OLD OLIGARCH’. 


K. I. GELZER: Die Schrift vom Staate 
der Athener. Pp. 134. (Hermes: 
Einzelschriften, Heft 3.) Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1937. Paper, M. tro. 

Dr. GELZER gives a detailed analysis 

of Ps.-Xenophon, with textual and 

grammatical notes. The pamphlet is 
carefully, lucidly, and sensibly written, 
if often at too great length on some 
easy points and with much repetition; 


and when he differs from his prede- 
cessors his interpretation is generally 
an improvement, especially in his 
analysis of the political tendency of 
the work, in which he argues that it is 
neither a zaiywov nor a plea for a 
policy. He holds, with Stail, that the 
work is divided into two parts cc. 1-2 
and c. 3. I-9, corresponding to the 
plan stated in 1. 1; and that 3. 10-13 
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is an appendix, a couple of notes never 
worked in. Apart from this appen- 
dix, it is ‘ein planvoll komponiertes 
Ganzes’; a view which flatters both the 
logical and the rhetorical structure. 
For the date he defends the view that 
it belongs to the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, and, in all pro- 
bability, was written before the plague, 
so in 431-0. 

Some points of detail. On p. 6, 
I. 7 is translated as though o djpos 
were the subject of yvoin dv. I. 13 
(which is inconsistent with 2. 10) is 
not clearly explained; that of yupva- 
Souevoe x.7.r. there are foreigners and 
that this is the point is by no means 
certain. I. 14: Oru éxméovtes x.T.X. 
is left without a principal clause, and 
dua tad7’ ody is treated as resumptive, 
whereas it is epexegetical (‘that is 
the reason why ’) and we must assume 
a lacuna. 2. 17: he keeps of ye ta 
ovykeiveva tuvOavovtar év mArAnper TO 
Syu@ and translates ‘die sie doch 
Beschliisse mitgeteilt bekommen, die 
im voliversammelten Volk beschlossen 
werden’, giving a wrong meaning to 
of ye and a doubtful combination of 
évy wr. 7.5. with ta co. 2. 19-20: he 
takes dvtes ws adnOads Tod Syjyov and 
un av tod Shpov, like Cobet and Ka- 
linka, to refer to the same group of 
persons; this is not possible, and the 
older view, recently supported by 
M. Kupferschmidt, must be right, 
though the order of the sentences can 
hardly stand... 3. 2: twa ‘must be 
neuter plural, otherwise it will refer 
to the petitioner (3. 1), which does not 
make sense ’; which is to misunderstand 
the use of tis (=English passive, 


1 I suggest that cai rotvayriov 5¢ (for ye). . . 
Snuorixol elot Should be transferred to the end 
of 2. 20. 


SPARTA AND 


J. KroyMAnn: Sparta und Messenten. 
Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung 
der messenischen Kriege. (Neue 
Philologische Untersuchungen, 11.) 
Pp. xxxiv+115. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1937. Paper, M. 9g. 

THIs is an exhaustive criticism of the 

hypothesis that Rhianos dated the re- 


French om). In the same _ section 
Gelzer might have quoted instances of 
xpnuatioa: from inscriptions when the 
BovaAy is ordered to deal with petitions 
by a certain date. Though his inter- 
pretation of 3. 12-13 is sound, he hardly 
solves the difficulties; it is surely quite 
wrong to say that wos as well as 
dydos is ‘eine Benennung, die die 
Masse als solche abschatzig bezeichnet ’ 
(Kalinka’s quotations from Thucydides, 
Plato and Xenophon, referred to here 
by Gelzer, only concern dxXos, as is 
especially clear from Hell. i 7. 12-3). 
In the historical analysis he presses 
some points too hard (as that the 
failure of Athens at Spartolos and 
Olynthos in 429 is inconsistent with 2. 3, 
and Cleon’s otparnyia with I. 3, 
and that therefore the pamphlet is 
probably earlier); he loses his judge- 
ment altogether when he says (with 
Meyer, it is true) that the success 
of the Knights does not contradict 
Kkopwdeiv tov Sipyov ovx éaor (2. 18) 
because the populace could not be 
offended with a play which treated 
Demos so gently and only attacked 
Cleon; still more when he suggests that 
the Zevodadv pyrwp who is given as the 
author may well be he who was 
strategos in 441-0 and in 429, when he 
was killed at Spartolos, and had 
perhaps been hipparchos c. 445. All 
that we know of this Xenophon sug- 
gests that he was a soldier, a loyal 
servant of the democracy, and a 
supporter of Pericles; what is the use 
of inventing quite a different one ? 
Miiller-Striibing’s view that the pamph- 
let was written c. 416-5 and by a 
young man of the circle of Critias needs 


reconsideration. 
A. W. GoMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


MESSENIA. 


volt of the Messenians under Aristo- 
menes to c. 500 B.c. That hypothesis 
rests on the attribution to R.’s Messent- 
aka of four synchronisms with the early 
fifth century. K. devotes a chapter to 
each of these, endeavouring to show of 
each that it should not be so attributed. 

(1) Pausanias (IV 15 2) criticizes R. 
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for speaking of Leotychides as Spartan 
king during the war. On the hypothe- 
sis this Leotychides mentioned by R. 
was the victor of Mykale. K. argues 
that on the contrary R. must have 
meant the earlier king of that name 
who appears in Hdt. VIII 131. For, 
negatively, he must have mentioned 
the names of both Spartan kings fairly 
often ; but the two possible colleagues 
of Leotychides II were Kleomenes and 
Leonidas, neither of whom can be ac- 
commodated in hexameters. And, posi- 
tively, K. holds that the mentions of 
Anaxandros in Paus. IV 16 2, 16 8, 
22 5 are derived from R. and Anaxan- 
dros was contemporary with Leotychi- 
des I. 

(2) In Paus. IV 23 5 the Messenian 
refugees at the end of the war settle at 
Zankle with the aid of Anaxilas of 
Rhegion. K. seeks to show by a careful 
analysis of the whole chapter that this 
episode is the work, not of R., but of a 
local Messenian historian who wished 
to connect Zankle and its change of 
name to Messene with a definite emigra- 
tion from Messenia. This he did by 
a crude rehash of Hdt. VI 22 ff. and 
Thuc. VI 4 f., simply substituting Mes- 
senians for Samians and then boldly 
moving Anaxilas back into the seventh 
century. K. refuses to attribute to the 
scholar R. this blundering theft from 
Thucydides and Herodotus. 

(3) In Paus. IV 24 2 Aristomenes 
marries one of his daughters to Dama- 
getos of Ialysos. P. gives the tree of 
the Rhodian family as follows: Da- 
magetos (son-in-law of Aristomenes), 
Dorieus, Damagetos, Diagoras. This 
Diagoras was the famous boxer who 
was victor at Olympia in 464 B.c. 
(Paus. VI 7 3). Supporters of the 
hypothesis hold that in R. the son-in- 
law of Aristomenes was father of Dia- 
goras and that later two generations 
were inserted in the tree in a vain 
attempt to push back Aristomenes to 
the middle of the seventh century. K. 
remarks that the plausibility of identi- 
fying the son-in-law of Aristomenes 
with the father of Diagoras depends 
largely on accepting the other syn- 
chronisms. While believing that R. 


did connect Aristomenes with the house 
of Diagoras, he detects in the family 
tree the hand of the same local his- 
torian, attempting to make up for the 
absence of Messenian victors at Olympia 
after the subjection of Messenia by 
underlining the Messenian derivation of 
a famous family of Rhodian athletes. 

(4) In Paus. IV 24 1 another daughter 
of Aristomenes marries Theopompos of 
Heraia. Two Theopompoi of Heraia, 
father and son, were victors at Olympia 
near the beginning of the fifth century. 
But the fact that the other son-in-law 
mentioned in the same sentence is one 
Damothoidas, who clearly cannot have 
figured in an epic poem, throws some 
suspicion on the epic origin of Theo- 
pompos. Here again, K. suggests, the 
local historian has been filling up vicari- 
ously the Messenian honours list. 

In a final chapter K. gives what he 
believes to be some genuine synchron- 
isms from R. all pointing to the middle 
of the seventh century. 

The evidence is hardly sufficient for 
any reconstruction of R.’s Messeniaka 
even in outline to carry conviction,' 
though K.’s hypothesis is perhaps more 
plausible than the one he attacks. 
There is, however, one apparent flaw 
in his own theory. It assumes that by 
a sheer coincidence the local historian, 
in trying to glorify Messenia, connected 
Aristomenes with two early-fifth-century 
figures, Anaxilas and Theopompos, and 
that this coincidence was capped by the 
occurrence of a second Leotychides at 
exactly the same period. Is it not more 
likely that someone did date Aristomenes 
to the early fifth century ?? We may 
still agree that this was not R., and that 
therefore such authority as R. might 
carry for the chronology of Aristomenes 
cannot be used to support a fifth-century 
date. 

A. R. W. HARRISON. 


Merton College, Oxford. 





1 Cf. Philologus XCI p. 289 for Lenschau’s 
very different deductions from the same 
evidence. 

2 The second and better known Leotychides 
was a ready source of error and one which on 
any hypothesis confused Pausanias. 
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BUSINESS PARTNERSHIPS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


P. J. T. ENDENBURG: Kotnoonia en Ge- 
meenschap van Zaken by de Gricken in 
den Klassieken Tijd. Pp. xii+218. 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1937. Paper. 

QUITE an imposing edifice has been 

reared by some modern writers on a 

scanty foundation of references in 

Greek, mostly Attic, authors to enter- 

prises undertaken in common by two 

or more business men. The uncritical 
reader might easily get the impression 
from their works that joint-stock com- 
panies, with or without limited liability, 
industrial enterprises with all the 
familiar apparatus of shares and share- 
holders, directors, articles of association 
and so forth, were as familiar in Athens 
or Rhodes as in London or New York. 
Dr. Endenburg (the monograph is his 
doctoral dissertation) assails this ma- 
jestic construction with tools familiar 
to those who have been guided in 
their studies by Professor Bolkestein, 
namely common sense, a good know- 
ledge of Greek, and, in this case, some 
acquaintance with commercial law, 
enough at least to enable him to under- 
stand what the technical terms he em- 
ploys mean. The result is, that no 
such institutions as have been imagined 
ever existed in the business world of 
classical Greece. There are no words 
in the language to describe them; 
xowwvia and its; cognates mean simply, 
if they have a commercial meaning at 
all, the sharing in some enterprise in 
any way whatsoever, including of course 
the clubbing together of several persons’ 
available resources to get the necessary 


capital for an investment or specula- 
tion. Of anything like our elaborate 
machinery, commercial and legal, there 
is not the slightest trace, at all events 
in the period down to and including 
Aristotle, to which the immensity of the 
lexicographical material obliges Dr. 
Endenburg to limit himself. The words 
used to describe such associations as 
did exist are not in any way technical, 
but have a very wide range of meaning, 
in discussing which, especially the philo- 
sophical usages, the author uses a con- 
siderable part of his space, and to good 
purpose, for he gives us numerous acute 
and critical interpretations. The rem- 
nant of truth which he sees in the theo- 
ries denounced by him as onhistorische 
moderniseering van het antieke economtsche 
leven (p. 193) is, that in four kinds of 
transaction, bottomry (and other mari- 
time speculations), banking, mining and 
tax-farming, it was common for the 
speculator to have partners, xowwvoi, 
generally personal friends or relations, 
with whom he shared profits and losses; 
but this is a long way from a joint-stock 
company or a permanent association 
like our modern firms, to say nothing 
of combines and trusts. 

There is a German summary at the 
end of the book, and it should be em- 
phasized that the long sections on the 
constructions and meanings of the Greek 
words contain much that will interest 
those who are not attracted by economic 


history. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


EIIIMEIZIA. 


A. J. H. Goopwin : Communication has 
been established. Pp. xi+268. 17 
maps and drawings. London: 
Methuen, 1937. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

Tus book is a popular work without 

references and with only a short biblio- 

graphy. It is very readable, and in 
some ways forms a good general intro- 
duction to the numerous subjects which 
it treats, early trade, boats, roads, 
writing and so on; but it is unfortu- 
nately not based on deep research, is 


often inaccurate in details, and makes 
many surprising statements which at 
best need considerable qualification. 
The author is best acquainted with 
objects which would be represented 
in an ethnological museum, with their 
types and parallels. On subjects such 
as sources of raw materials he seems 
often to have used one book or paper or 
distribution-map, sometimes misunder- 
standing it completely. 

The author is an uncompromising 
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diffusionist ; indeed, his book is largely 
a justification of diffusionism by explain- 
ing its working, and he never pauses to 
consider the possibility of independent 
inventions. Yet an introductory dis- 
cussion of this problem would have 
been advisable, and it is uncritical to 
assume communication between different 
parts of the world where similar objects 
or ideas happen to exist. 

By the classical student the book 
must be read with more caution than 
by the ethnologist. Apart from numer- 
ous misspellings of names, one finds 
facts distorted to fit theories, and out- 
worn theories written up. The inven- 
tions of one people will be stressed, 
those of others in the same field omitted. 
There is no mention of Armenian 
obsidian beside Melian, of Minoan hiero- 
glyphs beside Egyptian. The services 
of the Phoenicians in the development 
of navigation are exaggerated, those of 
the Greeks minimized; the author 
seems never to have heard of Avienus, 
nor does he realize that there was a neck- 


and-neck race between the two peoples 
in the western Mediterranean in the 
archaic period. Again, it gives one a 
shock to read that ‘the fall of Carthage 
marks the end of the great period of 
classical’ exploration’. Apart from 
pioneering by Crassus and others in 
the Atlantic, the development of sea- 
traffic in the Indian Ocean falls wholly 
within the Roman Empire. 

Nor can the chapter on Roman roads 
be accepted uncritically. Did any 
Roman roads develop for commercial 
needs? Were they not all military in 
origin? Indeed, the cost of land 
transport seldom allowed goods to go by 
road; where possible they went by barge. 
Other statements, made in reference to 
a particular district and wrongly uni- 
versalized in this book, need not be 
noticed. It is a pity that the author 
was unable to consult some competent 
classical scholar who could advise him 
on details. 

O. DAvIEs. 

Queen's University, Belfast. 





EARLY GREEK KNOWLEDGE OF THE WEST. 


Erik WIKkEN: Die Kunde der Hellenen 
von dem Lande und den Volkern der 
Apenninenhalbinsel bis 300 v. Chr. 
Pp. vili+212; sketch-maps in text. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1937. Paper. 

THE greater part of this essay deals 

with the subject of the title, and 

collects the ancient references to dis- 
tricts, places, and peoples from Greek, 
and eventually also from Latin litera- 
ture ; and the ample index shows how 
thoroughly this has been done. In the 
first forty pages, however, the author 
discusses a different question, which 
for him is prior, namely what ideas the 
Greeks had about the western limits of 
their world—the otkoumene, or, in geo- 
graphical phrase, ‘the earth as the 
abode of man’. These ideas partly 
expressed early experiences, before the 
days of systematic colonizations, partly 
influenced the course of those move- 
ments. They have to be considered 
also in reference to pre-Hellenic ex- 
perience and ideas, and the latter, as 

Dr. Wikén notes, show notable corre- 

spondences with Egyptian beliefs, and 


may have been influenced by them in 
Minoan times. For the long period 
before Greek literary texts are avail- 
able, Dr. Wikén makes cautious use of 
archaeological material, which else- 
where he deliberately sets aside as 
relevant to the influence of Greek cul- 
ture on the western peoples, but not to 
the impressions made on Greek con- 
ceptions of the western world by its 
inhabitants. 

As the Odyssey is assumed to repre- 
sent the geographical knowledge of 
Greek people in the seventh century, 
there is a long interval between even 
the latest Minoan indications and the 
earliest stage of Greek cosmography. 
The question, however, might well have 
been discussed, on the lines of Hennig’s 
recent studies, whether the Odyssey 
does not transmit earlier experience, as 
well as earlier notions. An interesting 
suggestion is that the Syrte of Eumaeus’ 
childhood may represent Syracuse, and 
the tpo7ai ediovo be the real ter- 
mination of the sun’s course; i.e. the 
east coast of Sicily was at the western 
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edge of the ‘known world’ of the 
Odyssey. But then Dr. Wikén’s corre- 
lation of the ‘ horizon ’ with the earliest 
Hellenic finds in the West (which he 
dates about 630 (p. 25), though he 
knows of Blakeway’s proof of inter- 
course as far back as the ninth century) 
must apply also to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, in view of the 
Minoan material from tombs on Plem- 
myrion and elsewhere around Syra- 


cuse. That the Hellenic mythology of 
western adventure is so scanty (p. 23) 
only shows how much ground was lost 
in the following centuries, again in 
accord with the archaeological lacuna. 

These however are rather speculative 
matters, which do not affect the value 
of Dr. Wikén’s full and careful study 
of the following periods. 

J. L. Myres. 


Oxford. 


RACE-MIXTURE AMONG THE GREEKS. 


Race Mixture among the Greeks before 
Alexander. By Aubrey DILLER. 
Pp. 187. (Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. XX, 


Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1937. Paper, $2.50 
(cloth, 3). 


RACE-PROBLEMS always occur when 
different peoples come into prolonged 
contact; and become significant when 
any such people becomes conscious of 
the differences between itself and its 
neighbours. The Greek people passed 
through several phases of such con- 
tact ; and this essay is an attempt to 
trace historically both the facts of 
‘ race-mixture’ and the course of Greek 
opinion about it. Till recent times, 
little attention was given to the matter ; 
latterly, and especially since the War, 
the output both of Schwdarmeret and of 
serious studies of it has been commen- 
surate with the popular and political 
interest in these questions. 

This careful essay keeps the general 
issues clearly distinct, and contains 
much common-sense criticism of the 
work of others. The survey of Greek 
opinions and enquiries is well done, 
distinguishing the biological and socio- 
logical aspects from the strong influ- 
ence of myths and tradition, which in 
Greece more than elsewhere had been 
fused by quite early speculators into 
a systematic presentation of Greek 
origins which admitted many examples 
of early race-mixture; it is rightly 
insisted, however, that Greek ‘ migra- 
tions’ were of narrow scope,—‘ mutual 
invasions and expulsions among the 
Greek tribes’; and that the Greeks 
themselves retained no folk-memory 


of any wanderings into Greek lands 
from elsewhere. 

The chapter on pre-Homeric times 
is cautiously negative; the Homeric 
evidence, positive enough, is set clearly 
apart on the ground of the general 
disintegration of society consequent on 
the twelfth-century folk-movements ; 
and the argument passes abruptly to 
Athens, as ‘a basis of comparison and 
contrast for the meagre information 
available regarding the other cities’; 
and ranges widely over the political 
and social history. The most positive 
and useful sections are those on 
‘Alienage’ and ‘Slavery’, and the 
appendix which collects the epigraphical 
occurrences of metics under various 
designations. The change in _ the 
Athenian attitude towards ‘ race-mix- 
ture’ in the sense of the alternative to 
‘exclusive citizenship’, supplemented 
by ‘ alienage’, is correlated with the 
general development of the antithesis 
between Greek and barbarian, and 
with other political and social changes, 
especially the conflict with Persia. 
Though the notion of race was not 
conceived (so Diller thinks) so vividly 
among the Greeks before Alexander as 
in modern times, he finds little evi- 
dence for race-mixture in the Hellenic 
period. 

We may regret that circumstances 
made it necessary to publish separately 
this interesting introduction to the 
problem after Alexander, when the 
evidence is more copious, but even less 
correlated or studied. 


J. L. Myres. 


Oxford. 
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A HANDBOOK OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Handbuch der Archaologie im Rahmen 
des Handbuchs der Altertumswissen- 


schaft. Herausgegeben von Walter 
Otto. Erste Lieferung. Pp. viii+ 
20 + 238; 36  half-tone plates. 


Munich: Beck. Not dated. Paper, 

(export price) RM. 13.50. 

THERE are many memorable sentences 
in Buschor’s charming essay on the con- 
cept and methods of archaeology with 
which this book opens, and what better 
could stand at the head of any work on 
a specialized subject than ‘ Es ist klar, 
dass die Erkenntniss dieser Dinge sich 
nicht vollziehen kann ohne die Hilfe 
der andern Wissenschaftszweige, denn 
das Leben ist eines’? 

Koepp follows Buschor with an in- 
teresting summary of the history of 
archaeology, in which there is too 
little about Minoan civilization, and 
vases are treated only as reflecting the 
greater paintings that are lost, with- 
out any explanation of the advance 
lately made in the intensive study of 
Greek vase-fabrics and_ vase-painters’ 
styles, or the increasing use of pottery 
and other objects as aids to dating: it 
could never be guessed from this treatise 
that fifty years ago most of the pottery 
from excavations was thrown away. 
The estimate of Lord Elgin is oddly 
phrased. To describe the removal of 
the marbles from Athens as ‘ ein Kunst- 
raub schlimmster Art’ is to ignore 
the established fact that Elgin’s expe- 
dition was organized originally only to 
draw and make casts of sculpture and 
architectural details. How after a long 
time that purpose was changed may be 
told in Elgin’s own words, which can 
be confirmed from other sources: 
‘From the period of Stuart’s visit to 
Athens until the time I went to Turkey, 
a very great destruction had taken place. 
There was an old temple on the Ilissus 
had disappeared ... every traveller com- 
ing, added to the general defacement of 
the statuary in his reach: there are 
now in London pieces broken off within 
our day. And the Turks have been 
continually defacing the heads; and in 
some instances they have actually ac- 
knowledged to me, that they have 
pounded down the statues to convert 

NO. CCCLXXII. VOL. LII. 


them into mortar: It was upon these 
suggestions and with these feelings, 
that I proceeded to remove as much of 
the sculpture as I conveniently could ; 
it was no part of my original plan to 
bring away anything but my models.’ 
Koepp himself admits that Elgin was 
justified in the event; but justification 
is no substitute for justice; and the 
authoritative article in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. 36, even if it was 
not consulted, should have been men- 
tioned, so that readers who did not hap- 
pen to know of it might have an oppor- 
tunity of forming their own opinion. 

The remainder of the volume is de- 
voted to the sources of archaeological 
knowledge,—the artistic monuments, 
the scripts, and the inscriptions. Wie- 
gand writes on the monuments, an 
excellent account of their destruction, 
their recovery (whether by chance find 
or by excavation), and their preserva- 
tion; gives a list of important excava- 
tions and of some far less important, 
but not of all ; a treatise on the methods 
of scientific excavation; a brief sum- 
mary (not quite up-to-date) of the law on 
antiquities and preservation of ancient 
monuments in various countries; a 
sketch of the modern museum and its 
functions; and a couple of pages on 
forgeries. The principles on which a 
modern museum should be organized 
are clearly and sensibly expressed : 
they have been followed by most large 
museums for some time, but are seldom 
explained to the public. There should 
be, first, the exhibition, for the public, 
of select pieces chosen for their excel- 
lence and general interest ; second, the 
collection for study, accessible on de- 
mand to scholars; and third, the maga- 
zine, in which are placed newly acquired 
pieces before cleaning and classification. 
The museum at Berlin has naturally 
been taken as an example. It is nice 
to know that it has brought together 
some four hundred and fifty thousand 
coins—the greatest cabinet in the world. 
There are, however, other criteria than 
that of mere collection; one of them is 
publication: the department of sculp- 
ture in the Berlin Museum is a model in 
this respect. 

c 
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In the pages on forgeries the famous 
tiara of Saitaphernes is given pride 
of place, and there is a gibe at Salo- 
mon Reinach, who, in old age, was 
also deceived by the egregious Griin- 
eisen collection. No mention of the 
havoc wrought among German ex- 
perts by Dossena. The shame is not 
in being deceived—few escape deception 
at some time or other in their lives; 
but, if names are to be mentioned, let 
us have them all, or at least a fair 
selection. The sole reference for coin- 
forgeries is to the recent articles by 
Gaebler, many of whose conclusions are 
more dubious than the coins he attacks : 
nothing of the arch-forger Becker, of 
Christodoulos, and of their detection. 
To this section is appended an essay 
by Regling on coins as an aid to 
archaeological research. Here it would 
be reasonable to expect some mention 
of the use which is now made by 
numismatists of coin-hoards, over- 
strikes, and die-links and of the kind 


of knowledge they yield. Instead, we 
have a treatise, excellent in itself, but 
far from sufficient by itself, on the re- 
lation of lost buildings and statues to 
their reproductions on the coins. 

The summary of the history of scripts 
seems just adequate; but there is no 
reference to the ingenious Persson on 
the inscription from Asine, and the 
book was too late to take account of 
Bauer’s important article in Der Alte 
Orient, Vol. 36. 

Probably subsequent volumes will 
remove the impression of miscellaneity 
left by this, the first, which is full of 
excellent material, if only one knew 
what to expect to find, and what not. 
The same general criticism applies to 
the illustrations, some of which seem 
more suited to a popular magazine. 
But there are few who will not be 
stirred by the picture of Lepcis Magna 
beneath the sand. 

BERNARD ASHMOLE. 

University College, London. 


THE EGYPT OF THE ASTROLOGERS. 


Franz Cumont: L’Egypte des Astro- 
logues. Pp. 254. Brussels: Fonda- 
tion Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 
1937. Paper. 

Tus fascinating book breaks new 

ground. It was inspired by W. Gun- 

del’s discovery, published in 1936, of 
the new astrological texts (in Latin) 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistos ; and 
from these and other astrological works 

M. Cumont has thrown a flood of light 

on social and religious conditions in 

Ptolemaic Egypt. He shows that the 

late astrological writers whom we 

possess all reproduce, with whatever 
additions, Hellenistic originals, and 
looks forward to an accurate separation 
of the Ptolemaic material from later 
accretions. A feature of the book is 
that all citations of these sometimes 
inaccessible documents are given in full, 
which adds greatly to its value, as do 
the numerous additional notes by 

Mdlle. Claire Préaux, which give 

parallels (or otherwise) in the papyri. 

It has sometimes taken much ingenuity 

to detect the Greek originals of the 

Latin terms. Cumont shows that this 


astrological literature emanated, not 
from the Greeks of Alexandria, but from 
hellenized priestly circles; this is sup- 
ported both by its ignorance of life and 
administration in Greek cities and by 
the absence of Jewish influence. With 
this origin, the nature and range of the 
information to be drawn from these 
texts naturally differs somewhat from 
that of the papyri; little is to be learnt, 
for example, about the Ptolemaic 
economic system, and vineyards are 
never even mentioned, while things are 
emphasized of which the papyri tell 
little or nothing, like the common 
employment of eunuchs in great houses, 
the curse of false coiners, the danger 
from wild beasts, the large amount of 
brigandage,the prevalence of ophthalmia, 
the number and variety of the people 
who provided amusements for the 
public, the terrible conditions of the 
prisons ; the horrible forms of execution 
of criminals may support Celsus’ story 
that Ptolemy I gave criminals to 
Herophilus to vivisect; and the miser- 
able state of the peasantry is emphasized 
afresh. It appears that the term 
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peytor aves (magnates), which was known 
in Parthia, was also common in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. 

Naturally the religious side of 
astrology is prominent. We can sup- 
plement the few known mentions of 
‘atheists’. There is a vast catalogue 
of sins of the flesh, for which the stars 
are blamed ; Cumont rightly treats these 
as the exception, not the rule, in society, 
comparing modern journalism. There 
is some fresh information about the 
much-discussed x«aroyo:; he regards 
the explanations of both Wilcken and 
von Woess as not fully adequate, and 
suggests that many were undesirables 
who, once consecrated, were forbidden 
to leave by the Government—the best 


suggestion yet offered ; one recalls how, 
under the Roman Empire, some Greek 
cities which could give asylum became 
crowded with riff-raff. The most 
interesting thing is that the star religion 
stops short at death and gives no hint 
of what, if anything, was supposed to 
happen afterwards. An Appendix dates 
the Greek source of Firmicus Maternus 
to the middle of the second century B.c. 
on the strength of some historical 
allusions, and there are three indexes. 
No one interested in the phenomena of 
Hellenism can afford not to read this 
book, both for profit and for pleasure. 


W. W. Tarn. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 


THE PRINCIPATE. 


Anton von PREMERSTEIN : Vom Werden 
und Wesen des Prinzipats. Aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben von Hans 
Volkmann. (Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Ph.-h. Abt., N.F., Heft 15.) 
Pp. xii+290. Munich: Beck, 1937. 
Paper. 

THE late Professor von Premerstein left 

an unfinished work on the Principate in 

the form of a number of papers at 
different stages of preparation. Most 
of that material has been arranged for 
inclusion in this book, for whichscholars 
will be grateful to the editor, and to 
others responsible for its publication. 

In spite of its incompleteness it gives a 

very interesting view of its subject, with 

much detailed argument and examina- 
tion of evidence. 

One main part of the book is on the 
social foundations of the Principate. 
The importance of ‘ relations of depend- 
ence’ in Roman society of the last age 
of the Republic is described and illus- 
trated; and it is maintained that the 
younger Caesar, being the leader of a 
great following of amici and clientes, 
and of milites who regarded him not 
only as their imperator but also as their 
patronus, chose to become the universal 
patron of the Roman People and of the 
subject-populations of the Empire. He 
tried thus to make the new order which 
he founded acceptable to the Roman 


feeling for libertas. It is argued that 
the famous coniuratio of Italy and the 
Western Provinces in 32 B.c. was not a 
taking of the ordinary oath of military 
service (Diensteid), but, as Suetonius 
implies, a coniuratio pro partibus, a 
Treueid, such as had been used before in 
the Civil Wars to bind a group to its 
leader (Appian, B.C., III, 46, 188); 
that its terms were probably much the 
same as those of ‘the oath of Aritium ’ 
(Dessau, ILS, 190)—to be the inimicus 
of Caesar’s inimici, to pursue them 
armis terra marique, and to hold neither 
self nor children dearer than Caesar’s 
salus; and that after Actium this oath, 
with Hellenistic additions, such as are 
found in ‘ the oath of Gangra’ (Dessau, 
8781), was extended to the Eastern 
Provinces. Such a Treueid was taken 
to Tiberius on his accession by the civil 
populations of the Empire, and from 
the time of Gaius was annually renewed 
to the princeps by civilians. Moreover, 
the milites under the Principate, though 
they still took the Diensteid on entering 
the service, took also the Treueid to the 
princeps (Epictetus, I, 14, 15); and it 
was this oath that the armies renewed 
every year. Nominally, the Tveueid 
was a free recognition of the patrocinium 
of the princeps ; actually, it was com- 
pulsory. But its annual renewal was a 
mistake, suggesting that the contract 
was impermanent. There isan interest- 
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ing discussion of the relations between 
princeps and milites. Some remarks on 
aurum coronarium make one wish for a 
fuller enquiry into collationes, which had 
some likeness to a pecuniary ‘aid’ ren- 
dered to a medieval lord. 

In the papers on the constitutional 
foundations of the Principate the main 
idea is that Augustus took such powers 
and commissions (curae) as suited his 
function of universal patronus. In 
27 B.C. the Senate and People gave him 
a general cura rei publicae; and his 
administration of certain provinces and 
his cura urbis were special applications 
of this cura et tutela ret publicae universa. 
Later, he accepted a cura legum et 
morum as another special commission, 
but refused offers of a formal summa 
potestas for this work. An interesting 
theory is expounded of the auctoritas of 
Augustus. The auctoritas qua omnibus 
praestitit was not simply a personal 
influence. The Senate, probably in 
27 B.c., had made his auctoritas a 
supreme constitutional authority, on a 
level with its own, by decreeing that he 
should have the right to do whatever he 
thought ex usu ret publicae; and in 
24 B.C. it supplemented this by exempt- 


ing him, in his public capacity, from 
the obligation to observe leges and 
senatus consulta. Thus Augustus and 
his successors were formally clothed 
with such an auctoritas that whatever 
they did on the professed ground of the 
public good was to be accepted with- 
out question. The application of this 
auctoritas in different spheres is also dis- 
cussed. Among the other papers in 
this part of the book, one on the idea of 
pater patriae is perhaps the best reading. 
The praefectura urbis, the censorial 
work of Augustus, his proconsulare 
imperium and his praenomen imperatoris 
are among the other subjects dealt with. 
A noteworthy point is the author's 
defence of Dio Cassius as an authority 
for the Augustan Principate. 

No reader will agree with all the 
arguments of Professor von Premerstein 
on these highly controversial matters. 
But of course all that he says merits 
careful consideration. The book sets 
out, with much admirable learning, an 
original and stimulating idea of the 
Principate’s Werden und Wesen. 


C. G. STONE. 
Oxford. 





GREEK LANDS AND SEAS. 


Hakon Morne : The Melting Pot. Pp. 
243; 43 photographs, 1 map. Lon- 
don: Hodge, 1937. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Eric WHARTON, Capt. R.N.: Wuine- 
dark Seas. Pp. 309; 2 maps, many 
sketches. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1937. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE parallel Plutarch, or the antithetic 

Isocrates, would have been interested 

in comparing these two dissimilar books. 

Mr. Morne (0 wév) kept on penetrating 

mountains, Captain Wharton (0 64é) 

sailed a twenty-ton boat, himself the 
sixth; o pév is a realist, interested 
mainly in modern Greece, o dé an un- 
ashamed and persuasive romantic, 
haunted by the Odyssey; 6 pév was 
doing a job, at least part of the time 

(viz. reporting on Venizelos’ last insur- 

rection), o 5é fulfilling an ancient dream ; 

o pév writes in a confident and soberly 

rhetorical style, o € in no style at all 

except that of an amateur who finds 

(when he gets going) that it is good fun 


writing about what was good fun. 
Finally, Mr. Morne presents excellent 
photographs, Captain Wharton his own 
very charming sketches, and plenty of 
them. Both give the authentic feel of 
Greece—that is, the one made me feel 
as big a fool for not having seen Parga 
as the other did for not having seen 
Naupactus—and neither finds it neces- 
sary to be bright. Also, each did one 
reckless thing that makes a very good 
story. 

Mr. Morne begins at Corfu and goes 
to Macedonia for the rebellion. It was 
over before he got there, but neverthe- 
less he has some very interesting things 
to tell of it. Then he walked through 
Athos, took the train to Kalambaka, 
had his astonishing escapade at Meteora, 
walked across Pindus to Jannina and 
from there to Parga, and finished up 
by walking through Albania from Du- 
razzo to Lake Ochrida and Monastir. 
The justification for the title is the few 
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vivid snapshots of racial problems in 
Macedonia which Mr. Mérne_inter- 
sperses with his personal narrative. 
The book starts a little heavily; idyllic 
Corfu provides him with matter not 
quite equal to his tense style. The rest 
is admirable; especially does Mr. Morne 
make fine stories out of Ali Pasha at 
Jannina, and out of the history and 
beauty of Parga. 

Captain Wharton, with a formidable 
colleague (the King’s Harbour Master 
at Malta) and four ladies, sailed their 
boat from Syracuse to Sunium and 
back, via the Canal. The publishers 
say this is a book for cultured readers ; 
at first I feared this was going to be 
true, but the author soon gets into his 
stride ; then his unaffected enthusiasm 
for the Odyssey and for retired anchor- 
ages among the Ionian Islands, and his 
skill in suggesting the atmosphere of a 
place like Naupactus, or the look of the 
mountains from the sea, carry one along 
very happily. He knows what not to 
leave out—absurd verses, and young 
ladies diving to the sea-bottom to 
retrieve dinner-plates. I shall feel 
strengthened, when next I meet one of 
those impressive Senior Beings of the 


wives and daughters from Missolonghi 
to Oeniadae to see the ancient docks 
and fulfil an ancient vow; still more in 
recollecting how these two extremely 
naval men nearly drowned their whole 
party by‘crossing the Saronic gulf by 
night in a gale. This story illustrates 
too how éve- Sunium is and why. In 
one respect the Navy is disappointing. 
One knew, even without Mr. Morne’s 
terse evidence, that a thirteen-hours’ 
march across Pindus in late spring is 
no easier than sleeping in some monas- 
teries: but at least there was the illu- 
sion that floating along under sail in 
the Gulf was pure joy. Apparently it 
is not. 

Mr. Morne says that Odysseus drifted 
on Inos’s veil, but Inos looks like a 
misprint for something else ; and when 
he gives ‘ Kinod’ as the Greek for 
‘synod’ one wonders if xivnua, now 
aive, is taking a subtle revenge. Captain 
Wharton will mislead some readers by 
quoting (p. 165) Frederic Harrison on 
social conditions in Periclean Athens : 
‘. . . having little serious work except 
in time of war . . .” is, as a description 
of the ordinary citizen, too ridiculous 
for silence. 

H. D. F. Kitto. 


University of Glasgow. 





R.N., in recollecting how Captain 

Wharton and his eminent friend dragged 

F. FERCKEL: Lystas und Athen. Pp. vilit+ 
164. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937. Paper. 


In this book Dr. Ferckel submits the political 
speeches of Lysias to a systematic scrutiny, in 
order to ascertain the orator’s political prin- 
ciples. He comes to the conclusion that Lysias 
was consistently influenced by two motives, the 
desire to make money and the hope (unfulfilled 
but never extinguished) of obtaining Athenian 
franchise, but was totally lacking in_ political 
principle, and professed democratic ideals only 
if and when it suited his immediate purpose. 
Dr. Ferckel reiterates his conclusions with a 
somewhat laboured emphasis which suggests 
that he is not writing sive ira et studio ; and 
this suspicion is confirmed by the last five pages 
of his work, in which he compares the Greek 
metics with a certain ‘ volks- und staatsfremdes 
Element’ in modern states, and Lysias in par- 
ticular with Herr Emil Ludwig. In one instance 
this Zarti pris betrays him into an injudicious 
inference. From the fact that Lysias never 
fought in the Athenian army, but merely fur- 
nished it with munitions, he concludes that the 
orator ‘funked it’. It may be so. But it is 
equally possible that in 412-404 B.c. Lysias was 
exempted from service on the perfectly valid 
and honourable ground that he could serve 
Athens better by manufacturing arms than by 


carrying them about ; and again, his tardiness 
in joining Thrasybulus in 403 may have been 
due to his being usefully engaged in collecting 
sorely needed war-materials for the democrats. 
(His temporary residence at Megara would be 
a likely base of supply.) Nevertheless the cumu- 
lative force of Dr. Ferckel’s reasoning is not to 
be denied ; the prevalent opinion that Lysias 
was all things to all men, or that his personality 
(if he had one) cannot be detected behind the 
assumed characters of his speeches, receives a 
notable confirmation in this book. 

It is interesting to observe that another 
recent writer, Dr. R. Cohen (Glotz-Cohen, 
Histoire Grecque, 111 p. 448), states Dr. Ferckel’s 
thesis in a nutshell: ‘Mis en demeure de 
réaliser l’idéa] de Thrasymachos, Lysias y ré- 
ussit & merveille.’ M. CARY. 

University of London. 





Johanna Christine BOLKESTEIN: Oows en 
EvoeSns. Bijdrage tut de godsdienstige en 
sedelijke Terminologie van de Grieken. Avec 
un résumé en francais. Pp. 225. Amster- 
dam : H. J. Paris, 1936. Paper. 

THIs Utrecht dissertation is another of the valu- 

able Dutch studies of Greek religious termino- 

logy. It covers the ground to the end of the fourth 
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century B.C.; later usage is reserved for a 
further study, which will be eagerly awaited. 
Here the terminology of the various writers is 
studied in the main body of the work, which is 
written in Dutch: and the conclusions are 
stated with welcome fullness in French, pp. 179- 
210. Miss Bolkestein decides that Sc:os, eive- 
84s and their correlatives are primarily moral 
rather than religious terms. 

Perhaps we should not formulate this anti- 
thesis too sharply. Law, custom, and ethics 
are for us distinct from religion, but that is the 
result of a long and gradual crystallization. 
dsvos is indeed opposed to ‘epds from Aristo- 
phanes onwards, as ‘profane’ to ‘sacred’ 
(pp. 168 ff.); but is not this a develop- 
ment of the sense ‘permissible’? Two facts in 
particular suggest that the word was originally 
religious. First, the existence of the college of 
So.. at Delphi: they assisted the prophetes, 
and an official called ocwrjp offered a sacrifice 
at the time of their installation.' Secondly 
Euripides, in a fragment of his Cret¢es, says xat 
Koupyrwr Badxxos éxrHOnv dowbeis : the verbal form 
probably implies a ceremony. 4800s and edoeBis 
express different nuances, corresponding roughly 
to those of redigio and Ziefas : but the popular 
dissemination of both may well belong to that 
phase of Greek civic religion which was domin- 
ated by Delphi. 

Whatever conclusions we form on these points 
will be greatly indebted to Miss Bolkestein’s 
excellent collection and discussion of the 
material. My only regret is that the main body 
of the work is not in a familiar language. 
Dutch dissertations are so good that we ought 
not to be compelled to miss many of their finer 
points. 

ARTHUR DARBY NOCK. 

Harvard University. 


W. .R. PARKER: Milton's Debt to Greek 
Tragedy in Samson Agonistes. Pp. xvi+260. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press (London: 
Milford), 1937. Cloth, 11s. 6d. 

Milton's Debt to Greek Tragedy, as we \earn 

from the Preface, was developed from a thesis, 

and it bears some marks of its origin in the 
careful citation of authorities and over-elaborate 
treatment of small points and refutation of 
worthless theories. The debts discussed are 
those of general structure and spirit, not re- 
miniscences of particular passages, and the 
writer therefore devotes some space to ex- 
plaining for the general reader the main 
features of Greek Tragedy. In these explana- 
tions he follows good authorities, and most of 
the resemblances of structure which he proceeds 
to point out are interesting, and doubtless use- 
ful, however obvious they may be to a classical 
scholar. Some, however, are fanciful. It is 
idle, for instance, to discuss at length which, if 
any, of his models Milton was following in 
making his prologue so long, or to argue at 
length (c.I.vii) that S.A. is ‘more truly 
Greek’ than some of the extant Greek plays. 
And when he argues against Jebb that S.A is 


1 Cf. W. R. Halliday on Plutarch Quaest. 
graccae 9. 


Greek in spirit as well as in structure, and 
adduces as evidence (p. 199) that Attic drama, 
like S.A., is ‘serious, thoughtful, didactic, re- 
ligious and sublime’, he forgets that the same 
evidence would prove the O.T. to be Greek 
and not Hebraic. Still odder is the conclusion 
that the death of Samson in the play is a ‘debt 
to Sophocles’. Nevertheless, though his zeal to 
prove Milton Greek leads him too far, the writer 
often shows real judgement and insight, notably 
in the chapter dealing with ‘ Interpretation ’, in 
which he makes it clear, as against some critics, 
that the successive interviews definitely advance 
the action. This, and other points, give the 
book a real value. F. R. Earp. 


David M. ROBINSON and Edward J. FLUCK: 
A Study of Greek Love-names, Including a 
Discussion of Paederasty and a Prosopo- 
graphia. (Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 23.) Pp. vi+204; 
1 plate. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Milford), 1937. Cloth, 14s. 

THIs is a useful collection of material for the 

prevalent Attic custom, known sporadically 

from other parts of Greece as well, of inscribing 
vases with the name of a youth (occasionally, 
as the examples show, of a full-grown man) and 
the adjective xadds, with or without some 
further qualification. The discussion which 
accompanies it of homoerotic sentiment in 

Greece (the authors avoid the unnecessarily 

ugly hybrid ‘homosexual’) is not very en- 

lightening ; certainly the attempt to find that 
particular aberration in Homer, p. 18 sg., is un- 

convincing. The remark of Marquardt in a 

similar connexion (Privatleben der Romer’, 

p- 79, n. 3), ‘Der einzige Gesichtspunkt, von 

dem sich diese Dinge besprechen lassen, ist der 

des Arztes’ still holds good, and the present 
writers are specialists on archaeology, not 
morbid psychology. They do, however, record 
the facts with scientific candour, and mostly 
avoid the special pleading which bas further 
increased, at times, the difficulty of handling so 
delicate a subject. The most useful feature is 
undoubtedly the prosopographia, which aims at 
a full and critical record of all instances, Attic 
or other, of vases so inscribed, and is accom- 
panied by a list of the literary mentions of male 
beauty, including one or two which have nothing 
erotic about them, e.g., on p. 59, where Hero- 
dotos’ passing mention, vii, 180, of the good 
looks of Leon of Trozen merely gives a reason 
why the Persians chose him for slaughter. The 
reviewer has noticed a number of small slips 
and misprints, especially misaccentuations of 

Greek words, and there are occasional stylistic 

infelicities, including a persistent fondness for 

calling a hare a rabbit. ‘These detract little 

from the value of the monograph and are not 

worth listing. H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 





Livi Andronici Fragmenta collegit M. LEN- 
CHANTIN DE GUBERNATIS. Pp. xxxv+ 48. 
Turin, etc.: Paravia, 1937. Paper, L. 7. 

In his Latin introduction to this handy and 

well-printed text the editor devotes a good deal 
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of space to the thesis, already familiar from his 
own work and that of Rostagni, that the models 
of Livius’s plays were not the classical Greek 
dramas but Hellenistic adaptations of them 
or musical plays on the same themes. Two 
minor points are more surprising. He holds 
that Livius translated some books of the Odyssey 
into Saturnians, some into hexameters, and that 
the three fragments which have come down to 
us in hexameter form are as Livius wrote them; 
he proceeds to contradict his own assertion by 
twice pairing a Saturnian and a hexameter as 
coming from the same book. The Jno frag- 
ment, with its alternate muri, which from the 
time of Scaliger has generally been more 
comfortably placed among the bizarreries of 
Laevius, he claims for Livius and does not even 
allow that it may have been retouched ; true, 
the metricians ascribe it expressly to Andro- 
nicus, but one would like more authority for 
antedating the beginnings of Latin Alexandri- 
anism by something like a century. In support 
of the quantitative view of the Saturnian as a 
combination of an iambic dimeter catalectic 
and a trochaic tripody, in which the first colon 
must be allowed to be acephalous and the 
second to be catalectic, Lenchantin advances 
the old argument that it would be strange to sup- 
pose that the same poets were writing Satur- 
nians on an accentual basis and Greek metres 
on a quantitative. But this difficulty is removed 
only by introducing another. It is just as 
strange to suppose that Livius lengthened short 
syllables under ictus fourteen times in some 
thirty-six Saturnians (-@ of the nom. fem. four 
times, -a@ of the neut. plur. twice, -gve six times) 
and in his other verses, about equal in number, 
never. 

Of the text, which is affected in places by the 
editor's metrical preconceptions, there is little 
to be said. The apparatus is careful and the 
evidence from glossaries is noted. The editor’s 
own suggestions—aon frendem in fab. inc. 8, 
cautem in Aeg. 2, nactis for paucis in Od. 32— 
are not attractive. C. J. FORDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 


Max ZERWICK, S.J.: Untersuchungen zum 
Markus-sttl, Ein Beitrag zur stilistischen 
Durcharbeitung des Neuen Testaments. 
Pp. xii+145. Rome: Biblical Institute, 
1937. Paper, L. 38. 

A GOOD deal of attention has already been given 

to the peculiarities of style in Mark ; the present 

work gathers up the results of many scattered 
enquiries, collates, criticizes, and attempts to 
lay down general conclusions. The material is 
collected under four main heads: (a) the use of 
cai and $€ as connecting particles; (4) oratio 
recta and oratio obligua; (c) the use of the 
tenses ; (d) the order of words. The author is 
critical of the attempts to distinguish sources in 

Mk by means of stylistic criteria; and his 

criticisms are not to be ignored, though some of 

his ‘ psychological’ explanations seem a little 
far-fetched. 

The book is difficult to read partly because of 
the subtlety of the distinctions and partly 
because the author gives references more often 
than quotations; and his references are not 


always correct. Nevertheless it rewards the 
persevering reader with many interesting 
observations and suggestions. 

In the end some things become clear : first, 
that for the future all work on this subject 
should be done on the basis of the Jericopae in 
Mk. Statistics in terms of chapters are useless. 
Secondly, all examination of Markan peculiari- 
ties must take account of the editorial modifica- 
tions of Matt. and Luke (especially the latter) in 
Markan contexts. Thirdly, in all these investi- 
gations the textual question must be kept in 
mind. For example, on p. 34 we are given 17 
cases where dmroxpiveoOa and Aéyew are used 
together in Mk against 3 cases where 
droxpiveoOa is used alone. But in each of the 
3 cases there is some manuscript evidence for 
A€yeww along with awoxpiveoOa. Markan usage, 
textual problems, and problems of synoptic 
criticism all run into each other. It is a great 
nuisance at times, but it cannot be helped. 
And it probably means that any further advance 
will depend more on team-work in Seminar 
than on the labours of the individual. Mean- 
while we may be grateful to Dr Zerwick for a 
useful contribution to a a difficult undertak- 
ing. . W. MANSON. 

University of heabiaie” 


D.C. Fives: Zhe Use of the Optative Mood 
in the Works of Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus. 
(The Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies, Vol. L.) Pp. xxiiit+106. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1937. Paper, $2. 

Dr. FIVES mentions and classifies all the 
1,165 instances (the figure is his) of the 
optative mood in the extant works of Theo- 
doret. His conclusion is that Theodoret, 
contrasting, for example, with the Christian 
writers of the first and second centuries, used 
the optative mood in much the same way as it 
was used in Attic prose, and that he did so 
under the influence of the ‘Second Sophistic’ 
of Libanius, Themistius and the others. 

The work is well done, but one or two 
criticisms must be made. In dealing with 
conditional sentences Dr. Fives often has to 
use the words ‘apod. implied’, yet he always 
assumes that he knows just what mood and 
tense would have been used if the apodosis had 
been expressed. Again, Dr. Fives suggests 
that, it the whole of the text were critically 
edited, some apparent oddities, as in the use of 
the future optative, might disappear. He might 
have attempted to support his suggestion by 
comparing on this point what modern critical 
texts there are with the corresponding texts in 
Migne. In fact, where there are modern texts, 
he ignores } Migne. The language is occasion- 
ally ambiguous (e.g. on p. 70, lines 15 ff.), the 
instances are often badly arranged, and there 
are two serious misprints (pp. vi and 26). 

Finally, it is very doubtful whether Theo- 
doret’s use of the optative was worth studying 
at all. Even if it was, the results might have 
been adequately presented in much less than 
129 pages. 

M. J. Boyp. 

Queen's University, Belfast. 
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A. ROME : Commentaires de Pappus et de Théon 
sur [Almageste. Texte établi et annoté. 
Tome II. Théon d’Alexandrie : Commen- 
taire sur les livres 1 et 2del’Almageste. Pp. 
cvii+ 317-802. (Studie Testi, 72.) Citta del 
Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1936. Paper. 

PROFESSOR ROME makes good progress with 

his formidable undertaking. The first volume 

contained the fifth and sixth books of Pappus’s 
commentary, those books having alone sur- 
vived. Theon’s commentary extends to all 
thirteen books of the Syzfaxis, though of 
Book V only a short fragment survives and 
that of doubtful authenticity. Only the oldest 
and best of the MSS (L) contains Book III, the 
heading of which describes it as the com- 
mentary of Theon on Ptolemy’s Book III ‘in 
the recension by my _ philosopher-daughter 

Hypatia’, while Books I and II have titles 

Stating that they belong to Theon’s own edition. 

The books from IV onward have no such head- 

ing. These facts suggest that Hypatia’s revi- 

sion was confined to Book III and that her 
recension was inserted by Theon himself in his 
own work; this may also account for the fact 
that Theon’s own Book III has disappeared 

from all the MSS. other than L. 

The present volume contains no more than 
Books I and II of Theon, the Greek text of 
which (with the critical and explanatory notes, 
admirably full) runs to 488 large pages. The 
commentary apparently represents a course of 
lectures published at the request of his pupils, 
and it is evident that they were addressed to 
persons of only moderate attainments who 
required ‘line upon line’. 

It is interesting to see in the original Greek 
a number of elaborate arithmetical calculations 
{such as long multiplications and divisions, 
including sexagesimal fractions), some of which 
have been reproduced in histories of mathe- 
matics. One, a multiplication of a number (con- 
taining five digits in our notation) by itself, is 
remarkable because all the numbers in it are 
written on the Apollonian system of notation 
for large numbers going by myriads, namely 
‘first’ myriads, ‘second’ myriads (myriads 
squared), ‘ third’ myriads (myriads cubed) and 
soon. The product contains fifteen digits in 
our notation. T. L. HEATH. 


V. POSCHL: Rémischer Staat und griechisches 
Staatsdenken bet Cicero. Pp. 187. (Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen.) Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1936. Paper, M. 8.50. 

THE subject of this volume is Cicero’s treatise 

De Republica, and its object is to determine 

Cicero’s debt to his two principal mentors, 

Polybius and Plato. In the light of a detailed 

analysis of Cicero’s argument the author con- 

cludes that Plato rather than Polybius was his 
chief source of inspiration : Cicero, like Plato, 
was more interested in the ethics than in the 
mechanics of statecraft, and, whereas the 
problem of the decline and fall of the Republic 

was to Polybius still in the nature of an 
academic exercise, to Cicero it was even more 
of a grim reality than the decay of the Greek 
city-states was to Plato. 


In preferring Plato to Polybius Péschl differs 
from How (whose article in Journ. Rom. Stud. 
1930 he does not appear to know). Yet on 
other points, and these the most essential ones, 
he sees eye to eye with the Oxford scholar. 
He agrees in identifying Cicero’s ‘rector’ not 
with Pompey but with Scipio Aemilianus. (In 
other words, the Saviour of Society had actually 
appeared, but had not been recognized.) He 
also concurs in believing that Cicero was not a 
mere epideictic copyist of his Greek models, but 
had lived his theories in his own political 
career : from his Greek predecessors he derived 
the framework of his argument, but its senti- 
ment and ethos were not, only Roman but 
personal. In Péschl’s view, the De Republica 
was not so much the advance programme of 
Augustus’ Principate as the swan-song of the 
dying Republic. This is a lugubrious conclu- 
sion ; but it is borne out by the contemporary 
letters of Cicero, which truly foreboded that the 
Republic would end in a military dictatorship. 

M. Cary. 

University of London. 


Anacleto CAZZANIGA: Elementi retorici nella 
composizione delle Lettere dal Ponto di Ovidio. 
Pp. xii+136. Varese: Seminario Archives- 
covile Venegono, 1937. Paper, L. 30. 

THE author aims at showing that the EAp. ex P. 

follow the precepts of the rhetoricians closely 

both in the conventions of their framework and 
in the handling of their matter. Several of the 
poems are analysed into the rhetorical divisions 
of rpooluor, rpdbecrs, riots, éridoyos ; ; the rhetor’s 
stock-in-trade of rapadelyyara, ypu, cvykploes. 
éyxauov and wéyos, éxppdoes is systematically 
arranged (and elaborately subdivided), with 
references to Aristotle and the later Greek 
authorities. (The anachronistic use of Her- 
mogenes and Menander to supply precepts for 
Ovid is reasonable enough, but deserves a word 
of explanation.) Like other workers in a nar- 
row field, he is tempted to fit everything into 
his scheme. The paraphernalia of the schools 
were second nature to Ovid, but he must get 
some credit for his own wit; it did not need 

a scholastic recipe xaplev éorly évlore awd Trav 

évoudrwv éykwudgev to make him play on the 

name of Maximus, and the writer of the Book 
of Job had already used the gnome guia cavat 
lapidem no less effectively without having sat 
under an Arellius Fuscus. It is hard on Ovid 
that he, of all men, should have several of his 
lines quoted in a hideously unmetrical form. 

C. J. FORDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 


Marziale e l Epigramma 
(Studi Palermitani di Filo- 
Palermo: Trimarchi, 


Orsola AUTORE: 
greco. Pp, 115. 
Togia Classica, 1.) 
A. XV. Paper, L. 12. 

THIs is an instructive study of Martial’s relation 

to the Greek epigrammatists. The subject is 

discussed in divisions similar to those followed 
by the compiler of the Anzhologia Palatina :— 
epigrams | of inscriptional character, dedicatory, 
epideictic, sepulchral, so that Martial’s Xenia 
and Apophoreta are scrutinized first ; II con- 
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vivial ; III erotic; IV satiric, where Martial 
is most masterly. The author uses, but, 
wisely, does not always agree with, two prede- 
cessors in this inquiry, Jacobs and Prinz. 

Much of the subjective always attends 
questions of literary indebtedness; here the 
author demands, as signs of imitation, similarity 
in four elements—form, purpose, subject, 
details. She is, therefore, not too easily con- 
vinced that resemblances accepted by Fried- 
lander as borrowings mean more than that 
Martial adopted themes familiar to earlier 
epigrammatists, and, as these often belonged to 
common human experience (love, conviviality, 
death, physical defects), fell upon similar modes 
of expression. Thus, though opinion may differ 
about his copying from particular Greek 
epigrams, it will be generally agreed that tradi- 
tional usage influenced him deeply, without, 
however, rendering him oblivious to his Roman 
environment. And there are Greek epigrams, 
such as those by Lucillus, where resemblances 
seem too close to be casual. 

Some corrections are needed. P. 13, A.P. 
VI. 261 should not be in two categories. P.92, 
the parasite appeared earlier than in Alexis’ 
plays; we know of Epicharmus’ delineation 
through Athenaeus. P. 93, A.P. XI. 11 
addresses Epicrates, not Eutychides. Among 
errors overlooked are: p. 24 sam; p. 73 
Sakoloswki, Vissowa ; p. 87 mapaprdgns ; p- 89 
guarebat. But what is most time-wasting is the 
number of incorrect references—too many to 
enumerate. At p. I00 in a- summary list of 
what the author considers proved borrowings, 
Martial VI. 53 is equated with Anth. Pal. 
XI. 214. No similarity exists between them. 
There is a lacuna of two references, and we 
should have had printed : 

M. V. 53—A.P. XI. 214 
M. VI. 53—A.P. XI. 257 
J. WicuT Durr. 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


Bronislaus BILINSKI : De Catone Silit in Italiae 
descriptione (Pun. viii. 356-616) uno solo fonie. 
Pp. 62. (Acta Seminarii Philologici II Uni- 
versitatis ... Leopoliensis, Fasc. 2.) Lwéw: 
Gubrynowicz, 1937-_ Paper. ZI. 5. 

IN this Latin dissertation from the philological 

seminar of the University of Lwéw the author 

rightly points out that Silius provides no mere 
unilluminating catalogue of geographical names, 
but a fuller review of Italian peoples and places 
than any work except Pliny, M.H. iii. He 
attempts to show, in opposition to Rehm’s 

article in PAzlologus, Suppl.-bd. xxiv. ii pp. 96- 

106, that Varro and Hyginus are not the source 

of Silius’ account of Italy, but Cato, Origines 

li-iii. It may be granted him that the account 

is too detailed. to come incidentally from some 

historical source, and that it is based on a work 
which knows nothing of the Augustan division 
of Italy into regiones. Again, it may be that 


Silius viii. 528 on the destruction of Amyclae 
does not agree with Varro as quoted in Pliny, 
N.H. viii. 104, but I find it difficult for that 
reason to credit all Silius’ facts to Cato, even if 


they do agree on the origin of the Sabines and 
the attribution of Tibur to a single founder. 
Nor is the author’s use of the argument er 
silentio very cogent ; because a fact is known 
to us only from Silius, he says, it cannot there- 
fore come from Varro, who would have given it 
a wider currency, which would have resulted in 
its appearance elsewhere. There are also some 
fragments of Cato which mention the same 
place as Silius and by no means give the same 
facts, ¢.g. viii. 473 and fr. 46 (Peter). Silius 
used Cato, but, with our knowledge, the claim 
that he was the only source seems too confident. 


D. J. CAMPBELL. 
University of Edinburgh. 


The Mind of the Ancient World. A Consider- 
ation of Pliny’s Natural History. Pp. xv+ 
302; frontispiece. By H. N. WETHERED. 
London: Longmans, 1937. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

HERE is Pliny’s great book made easy for the 
plain man, as it well deserves to be, for after all 
did not Pliny write it Aumili vulgo, opificum 
turbae, studiorum otiosis? Mr Wethered ap- 
proaches Pliny with a certain naiveté: he 
speaks of the friend who ‘first introduced the 
book to his notice’; he enquires ‘Was Pliny a 
reliable guide?’; and he thinks it only natural 
to ask ‘ What, after all, is the value of ancient 
science ? Whatever answer Mr Wethered 
would end by giving to these hard questions, 
he has given us, with the help of Pliny and 
Philemon Holland, a very pleasant book. All 
the great familiar passages seem to be there. 
The elephants come down by whole herds to 
a certain river named Amellus when the new 
moon beginneth to appear : and the nightingale 
so sings that ‘there is not a pipe or instrument 
in the world that can afford more music than 
that pretty bird doth out of that little throat of 
hers.’ 

But the book is by no means meant for the 
scholar. The author knows his Mandeville 
(and his Dickens), but not his Scaliger nor his 
Cuvier, nor Valentine Ball nor Kenneth Bailey. 
The gold-digging ants and the griffins are 
there, with no hint that the story comes (as in 
all probability it does) from the little Tibetan 
miners with their great dogs and their hairy 
coats and picks of horn; and, taking another 
page at random, we read that the choicer 
amethysts ‘were often called Venus’ Gems, 
from their grace and loveliness’, when we know 
that Veneris gena, or ’Adpodirns Bdédpapov, is a 
better reading and a far prettier name. Mr 
Wethered gives copious extracts from Philemon 
Holland, whom he treats with considerable 
respect, and only ‘slightly modernizes’; but 
why should he tamper at all with the learned 
Elizabethan’s stately prose? To come back to 
the main point: the book is written for the 
general reader, who can’t read Pliny and won't 
read Philemon Holland; and it will do him (if 
he reads it) a great deal of good. 


D’ARcy W. THOMPSON. 
University of St. Andrews. 
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Angelo PAREDI: / frefazi ambrosiani. Pp. 
xi+ 308, (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cat- 
tolica del Sacro Cuore, Serie IV, Volume 
XXV.) Milan: ‘Vita e Pensiero’, 1937. 
Paper, L. 25. 

THE subject of this study is some three hundred 

Prefaces, both festal and seasonal, of the 

Ambrosian Missal. Sig. Paredi argues that 

on grounds of literary dependence, style of 

composition, and use of rhythm and clausula, 
these Prefaces may be assigned to the fifth cen- 
tury, and even to a particular period within it. 

A comparatively small part of his book is de- 
voted to the strictly linguistic and philological 
aspects of the Prefaces. An examination of the 
clausulae leads him to two positions. While on 
the one hand he observes that the clausulae of 
the Prefaces are already far removed from the 
grammatical theory which governs the prose 
of Symmachus, yet he believes that they show 
traces of a grammatical theory anterior to that 
discernible in the writings of Victor Vitensis, 
circa 485; and further, from a comparison of 
the clausulae of the Prefaces with those of the 
Letter of Eusebius of Milan to Leo the Great, 
he thinks it a reasonable hypothesis that Pre- 
faces and ‘Letter are by the same hand. He 
finds confirmation for this hypothesis in Du- 
fourcq’s attribution to Eusebius of the Passion 
of St. Nazarius and Celsus, between which and 
the Prefaces there exist, he thinks, similarities 
of usage as striking as in the case of the Letter. 
The former of these two positions, however, 
can be successfully defended only if Sig. Paredi 
offers a minute examination of Victor’s work, 
and compares it as minutely with the Prefaces. 
Until he does this, the reader will incline to 
regard him as over-precise. The second posi- 
tion may be described as ‘se non pili solida, 
certo pitt probabile.’ 

Sig. Paredi, however, is primarily a liturgist, 
and for him /ingutstica are the menials of 
liturgica. His thesis is that Eusebius, Bishop 
of Milan from 449 to circa 462, not only com- 
posed Prefaces, but made a Sacramentarium 
Mediolanense, which was indeed the raison 
d’étre of his compositions. Sig. Paredi argues 
his case well, and meets objections, historical, 
liturgical and in the matter of transmission, 
with persuasiveness, if in the nature of the case 
he cannot submit convincing proof. In _ his 
sub-title he describes his book as a ‘contributo 
alla storia della liturgia latina’. Liturgical 
students will endorse this description. 


E. C. RATCLIFF. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Helen Edna LotH: A Study of the Lexti- 
cography of the Casus Sancti Galli of Ekke- 
hardus IV. Pp. viit+153. Private Edition. 
Distributed by The University of Chicago 
Libraries, 1936. Paper. 

THE work of Ekkebard IV is an important 

document for both historian and linguist. It 

contains also much that is of interest to any 
general reader who refuses to be deterred by 
monkish vocabulary and a somewhat involved 
style. Certainly those who do not carry on 


their shelves the various lexica that are essential 
for the understanding of mediaeval diction will 
find much that is of assistance in the informa- 
tion L. provides. 

The study is declared to be ‘part of the 
contribution which the University of Chicago 
has been making towards the proposed revision 
of the Du Cange dictionary of Mediaeval 
Latin’. Its method of procedure is purely 
mechanical. Forcellini-De Vit is taken as 
the standard of comparison, and words, forms 
and meanings which do not appear there are 
labelled as ‘New’: others again are listed as 
‘Rare’, according to the labelling or number of 
citations in the same lexicon. If Du Cange or 
any supplementary word-list includes the form 
in question, that fact is indicated. 

The study is neither complete nor accurate. 
Space permits only a few examples. Applying 
L.’s own criterion of eligibility, I should have 
thought it important to note repretior (Knonau, 
Pp. 15, 2), murmuria (p. 14, 4, the reading of 
v. Arx), Zempus redimere (p. 372, 5), prosecutus 
in passive sense (p. 67, 6), the meaning of 
concinnatur at p. 47, 1 and of votum at p. 60, 7. 
If z and e are confused in spelling, why should 
incipiret be definitely a fourth-conjugation form? 
I have noticed several misprints, and perhaps 
we may reckon here the reference on p. 71 to 
Bechtel’s S. Szlviae Peregrinatio as an un- 
published dissertation of 1932, and dismiss it 
with a smile. But we must decidedly frown at 
the following item, where a change of meaning 
is suggested that calls for more than ordinary 
credulity: ‘Conjflere, in general, to weep to- 
gether; here to machinate, devise’. Luckily, 
the confiet of the text presents nothing more 
startling than the subjunctive of conflare. 

J. W. PIRIE. 


University of Glasgow. 


Franz MANTHEY: Die Sprachphilosophie des 
hl. Thomas von Aquin und ihre Anwendung 
auf Probleme der Theologie. Pp.268. Pader- 
born : Schéningh, 1937. Paper, M. 7.80. 

THIS book is mainly concerned to describe the 
philosophy of language held by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It opens with a general introduction 
on the nature of a philosophy of language and 
its distinction from logic, psychology and 
grammar. In this section the discussion of the 
relation of the philosophy of language to the 
investigations of uaptien by Husserl and his 
school is of particular interest. The position 
taken up is that the philosophy of language 
must include both a@ #riort and empirical 
elements, a theory of meaning and a description 
of the origin, development and _ principal 
changes of language. 

Then comes an examination of the literature 
of the subject existing at the time of St. ‘Thomas. 
In this regard the many commentaries on the 
Tlepi ‘Eppnveias, the tractates De terminorum 
proprietatibus and De modis significandi, and 
the various writings of theologians on the 
second and eleventh chapters of Genesis, are of 
prime importance. 
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Next the theory of St. Thomas himself is 
expounded. His views on the nature and 
functions of language, the problems of meaning, 
the origin of language and its elements, are 
successively examined. An account is added 
of the sources certainly or probably used by St. 
Thomas, 

The last section of the book deals with the 
application of the philosophy of language to the 
roblems of theology. First its uses in reply- 
ing to objections and clearing up difficulties are 
indicated; then it is shown that St. Thomas 
employs considerations drawn from the philo- 
sophy of language in the development of some 
of the main doctrines of theology, in particular 
in relation to the doctrine of God. 

Dr. Manthey has assembled and arranged in 
this way a great mass of facts, but his book, 
while full of information, gives little clue to the 
importance or validity of the theories put 
forward. O. S. FRANKS. 

University of Glasgow. 





L. LAURAND: Pour mieux comprendre lanti- 
quité classique. Histoire et méthode his- 
torique—pédagogie—linguistique. Pp. 215. 
(Supplément au Manuel des Etudes grecques 
et latines.) Paris: Picard, 1936. Paper. 

HERE, in thirty essays or more, an eminent 
scholar seeks not so much to expound or 
instruct, as to quicken comprehension and 
refresh enjoyment. The book should be a boon 
to every teacher whose energy is jaded or 
whose interest flags. 

There is something for every taste: the 
follies of hypercriticism, of Quellenforschung ; 
the follies, or worse, of Ferrero; the cult of 
‘the latest book’; Napoleon on ancient wars, 
and a palmary emendation of a passage of his 
on Caesar; trenches old and new; the care of 
the wounded ; clausulae and cursus ; glimpses 
of Syracuse and Greece ; a glance at Modern 
Greek ; Hellenistic Greek and Biblical Latin ; 
how to read Virgil in class ; the Metaurus ; the 
structure of some passages of verse and prose ; 
late Latin again; a plea for a modicum of 
Comparative Philology; Dionysius on the 
Greek accent; einoav and elev in Thucydides ; 
the repetition of the relative in Greek; clausulae 
and cursus again and at greater length. From 
the last article but one it is worth while to quote 
these references to passages in which one 
relative pronoun is coupled with another in a 
different case : Dem. 37. 46 (év . . . ai map’), 
38. 19, 40. 2; Plato Proz. 313a, Rep. 374b, 396c, 
477d, 562b. (But the rule of substituting a 
demonstrative is more strictly stated by Kiihner- 
Gerth than in some smaller grammars, from 
which I add Thuc. ii. 43. 5, Xen. Amad. i. 7. 3, 
Isocr. xvii. 14.) E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


W. A. HEIDEL: The Frame of the Ancient 
Greek Maps, with a Discussion of the Dis- 
covery of the Sphericity of the Earth. Pp. 141; 
one sketch map, one diagram. New York: 
American Geographical Society (Research 
Series, No. 20), 1937. Cloth. 

THIS is a very valuable book and one, for its 

size, remarkably full of substance. The author, 


who mentions H. Diels as his ‘revered teacher’, 
uses his sources with great skill and critical 
insight, and his interpretations always com- 
mand respect. The first part explains in detail 
how the framework, and especially the outer 
frame, of the Ionian map came to be conceived 
as it was, and how this scheme, based on a fixed 
horizon and a flat-disk earth tilted to the south, 
persisted long afterwards, for instance in the 
parallelogram of Ephorus, with Indians, Ethi- 
opians, Celts and Scyths along its outer lines. 
In this section the excellent account of the 
geography of Herodotus may be specially 
recommended. The second part is more con- 
troversial. The author is sceptical of the doxo- 
graphical tradition as tainted by the influence 
of Posidonius, who read his own views into the 
work of older thinkers. From this point of 
view he argues forcibly against H. Berger (Dre 
wissenschaftliche Erdkunde der Griechen, 1903) 
and others, who ascribe the suggestion of the 
spherical earth, and even of its zones, to Pytha- 
goras or Parmenides. He insists that, when 
Socrates (or Plato) expressed the suggestion, it 
was quite tentative, as Plato knows nothing of 
geographical zones (PAaedo, 110b): it had been 
newly made, no doubt by some Pythagorean, 
in connection with the exact study of spherics 
then only just beginning: thereafter mathe- 
matical geography could advance rapidly, but 
Aristotle still believed that the earth became 
uninhabitable even before one reached the 
tropics, and no map based on the new con- 
ception was really attempted until Eratosthenes, 
whose effort was the foundation of all later 
maps. The author’s discussion of these matters 
is undoubtedly illuminating and important. The 
book is attractively written as well as learned, 
and it should be in every classical and every 
geographical library. J. O. THOMSON. 
University of Birmingham. 





The Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda 
and the Creation of Belief. By M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH. The Raleigh Lecture on 
History, 1937. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Volume XXIII. Pp. 31. 
London : Milford, 1937. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

Mr. CHARLESWORTH’S lecture is, as he says, 

‘a brief outline of a great subject’, leaving 

‘many topics untouched’. The professional 

student of the Roman Empire may find in it 

little with which he is not familiar. But certain 
features, and possible effects, of the imperial 
government’s activity in trying to convince ‘ the 
common people’ that the emperor was ‘fit to 
rule them ’, and that they were being ‘ ruled for 
their own good ’, are brought out in a way that 
should interest the general reader. Moreover, 

a bibliography and some notes containing 

references are appended to the lecture, and may 

help to make it a useful starting-point for one 
who wishes to explore its subject. 

Among the means of imperial propaganda 
which he notices, the author dwells most on 
one which the Romans ‘ used with extraordinary 
skill, and which no government after them had 
the sense to use, that is, coinage’; and he com- 
pares its penetrative power with that of wireless 
today. He also illustrates the way in which 
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the emperor’s letters and edicts were used to 
assure the world of its ruler’s public virtues. 
The four cardinal virtues ascribed to Augustus 
on the golden shield which was dedicated for 
him by the Senateand People (virtus, clementia, 
iustitia, pietas), and their history in imperial 
propaganda, are briefly discussed ; and atten- 
tion is drawn to the effects on popular sentiment 
of the increasing stress which was laid officially 
on the emperor’s Jrovidentia ; the question, how 
a sense of imperial Jrovidentia may have influ- 
enced philosophy, being raised in a digression. 
This propaganda, which, under the great 
emperors of the second century, was ‘ sober and 
truthful ’, was causing a perilous ‘ concentration 
of popular belief and emotion upon one human 
figure ’, an emotion which was becoming ‘ over- 
anxious, almost fanatic’. And in the troubles 
of the third century this state of mind was 
reflected in coin-propaganda that loudly denied 
the evils of the time. Yet when Mr. Charles- 
worth says that imperial propaganda ‘tended to 
produce an attitude of too much dependence 
and too little initiative, too much looking up to 
the one person who can do things’, the reader 
may wonder whether in this respect it did much 
more than reconcile men to a_ helplessness 
which was imposed on them by the very struc- 
ture of the imperial system. C. G. STONE. 
Oxford. 


Z. BARCSAY-AMANT: Zhe Hoard of Komin. 
Pp. 15; 63 plates. (Dissertationes Pan- 
nonicae, Series 2, No. 5.) Budapest: P. 
Pazmany University (Leipzig : Harrasso- 
witz), 1937- Paper, Pengo 25. 

THE hoard here described is of great extent 

and no little importance, and we may be grate- 

ful for its publication even in the present far 
from perfect form. The hoard was discovered 
in 1918 at Komin (Yugoslavia), and 19,755 coins 
were listed by the late J. Brunsmid. After his 
death the work was taken in hand by Professor 
A. Alféldi, a master of the coinage of the 


period, but finally taken over and prepared for 
publication by the present author. The coins 
are arranged under mints and, within them, in 
successive chronological groups. Only a limited 
number of the coins are here described and, 
though all are illustrated, it is only with draw- 
ings from rubbings. It is only fair to point out 
these defects ; the reviewer knows full well how 
little they are to be reckoned to the account of 
the author and how helpful, even so, the de- 
scription of the hoard can be. 

The period covered is essentially that of the 
great crisis of A.D. 258-273—the collapse and 
the recovery. The coinage supplies a con- 
tinuous commentary, based on a number of 
separate centres, such as is completely lacking 
elsewhere. It is already invaluable for history 
and is destined to contribute even more. Before 
it can come to its full use, however, there are 
still uncertainties of mint and date to be cleared 
up. Over the mints a large measure of agree- 
ment has already been reached, though different 
opinions will still be held, for example, about 
the mint of Viminacium. The closer chron- 
ology has still to be established on a firm basis. 
The system here adopted is clearly well thought 
out and deserves careful attention, but it cannot 
really be understood and tested without a full 
annotation such as is not attempted here. The 
illustrations, though, as we have said, they fall 
short of photographic excellence, suffice to give 
an excellent pictorial idea of the content of the 
coinage. HAROLD MATTINGLY. 

British Museum. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


IN the review of G. K. Boyce’s Corpus of the 
Lararia of Pompeit (C.R. LI. 243) the state- 
ment that there is no index is due to an over- 
sight which the reviewer much regrets. There 
is a good index on pp. ro1-7, tucked away 
between the main body of the text and the 
appendices. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a review or mention in the Classical Review.) 


GNOMON. 
XIII. 10. OCTOBER, 1937. 


K. Hanell: Megarische Studien [C.R. XLIX. 
76] (Kirsten). K. hopes that a short and clear 
history of Megara may result from these studies, 
which, however learned and useful, tend to 
obscure the main issues. W. A. Heidel : Heca- 
taeus and the Egyptian Priests in Herodotus 
Book 2 [C.R. L. 60] (Vogt). The outcome is 
valuable not only for those interested in Heca- 
taeus, but also for all admirers of Herodotus. 
1. O. Gigon: Ontersuchungen zu Heraklit 
[C.R. XLIX. 133]; 2- F. J. Brecht: Heraklit 


[Heidelberg : Winter, 1936. Pp. 148] (Brocker). 
1. Learned and careful work even if the main 
thesis is unconvincing. 2. B.’s attempt to ex- 
pound Heraclitus’s philosophy rests on no 
evidence. C. J. de Vogel: Een keerpunt in 
Plato’s denken [C.R. L. 220] (Raeder). V. 
argues strongly that the Parmenides represents 
the turning-point in Plato’s philosophy. P. 
Joannou : Die Erfahrung in Platons ldeenlehre 
[Diss. Munich, 1936. Pp.92](Biichner). J. is 
well-read and has chibeasante insight, but his 
theme has led him to untenable conclusions. 
M. Schifer: Zin friihmittelstoisches System 
der Ethik bei Cicero [C.R. XL1X. 29] (Rieth). 
Sch. falls into many of the pitfalls which beset 
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those who try to formulate theories on the 
strength of hypothetical material. F. Bomer: 
Der lateinische Neuplatonismus und Neupy- 
thagoreismus und Claudianus Mamertus in 
Sprache und Philosophie (Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz, 1936. Pp. x+181] (Beutler). Fault 
may be found with the method and accuracy of 
B.’s work, but he deserves credit for enumerat- 
ing certain definite problems. 7. Lucreti Cari 
De Rerum Natura libri sex. Rec. J. Martin 
(C.R. XLVIII, 226) (Castiglioni). The edi- 
tion has its merits ; but it does not achieve as 
much as it should have achieved considering 
the present state of Lucretian studies. Cicéron : 
Correspondance vols. 1 and 2, ed. L. A. Con- 
stans [C.R. XLIX. 189, L. 71] (Wood). C. is 
too prone to make conjectures, though some are 
good. His new interpretations and his transla- 
tion are attractive. W. Sieglin: Die blonden 
Haare der indogermanischen Volker des Alter- 
tums [Munich: Lehmann, 1935. Pp. 151] 
(Berve). An amazing collection of material, but 
it is not well presented. E. Mederer: Die 
Alexanderlegenden bet den altesten Alexander- 
historikern [Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 
x+165] (Strasburger). Useful and interesting. 
H. J. Mette: Sphairopotia [C.R. L1. 38] (Kroll). 
The fragments of Crates together with all rele- 
vant texts are well set out. M. shows for the 
first time the extent of Crates’s influence. F. 
Dilger: Der Titel des sogenannten Suidas- 
lexicons [Munich: Beck, 1936. Pp. 37, 1 plate 
(SBMiinch. Phil.-hist. Abt. 1936, 6)] (Adler). 
D. proves conclusively that Zovda is not a 
proper name, but a book-title. 


XIII. 11. NOVEMBER, 1937. 


J. E. Powell: The Rendel Harris Papyri... 
[C.R. LI. 70] (Snell). P. is less successful in 
making supplements than he is in reading the 
letters which are preserved ; but his book is 
remarkably good seeing that it represents his 
first work in a difficult field. T. B.L. Webster: 
An Introduction to Sophocles [C.R. L. 171] 
(Schadewaldt). A sympathetic study of the 
poet which must be welcome though there will 
be disagreement with some of the judgments. 
D. L. Page: Actors’ interpolations in Greek 
Tragedy .. . [(C.R. XLIX. 131] (HOlzle).  P.’s 
main thesis has already been refuted by Fried- 
rich (Hermes LXX (1935) p- 73 ff.). His con- 
clusions are ill-founded and betray ignorance of 
much important literature. F. Tietze: Dée 
euripideischen Reden und ihre Bedeutung [Diss. 
Breslau, 1933. Pp. 95] (Lesky). T. argues 
that the rhetorical element in Euripides is due 
to the spirit of his times, not to the direct influ- 
ence of the rhetorical schools. His work is 
attractive, but it does not settle the question. 
F. Wehrli: Motivstudien zur griechischen 
Komédie [Ziirich and Leipzig: Max Niehans, 
1936. Pp. 132] (Siiss). W. has succeeded in 
finding something new and in giving better 
expression to earlier work in this well-trodden 
field. 1.W. Aly: Livius und Ennius (C.R. L. 
202]; 2. H. G. Plathner: Dze Schlachtschil- 
derungen bet Livius (Diss. Breslau, 1934. Pp. 
62] (Burck). A., after too summary a review 
of complicated questions, tries to show that 


Livy wrote his history under the influence of 
Ennius, whose Annals represent the Roman 
spirit at its best; but his conclusions rest on 
very little evidence. P. examines the extent to 
which a common thesis underlies all Livy’s 
descriptions of battles. J. Baumgart: Dée 
romischén Skiavennamen [Diss. Breslau, 1936. 
Pp. 87] (Ehlers). A useful subject well treated. 
I. Rosenzweig : Aztual and Cults of Pre-Roman 
Iguvium [C.R. LI. 193] (Rose). Useful, but 
faulty. O. W. Heick: Zhe ‘ab urbe condita’ con- 
struction in Latin [C.R. L. 237] (Leumann). 
The collection of examples is welcome, but the 
deductions are not always sound. D. Bains: 
A supplement to Notae Latinae|C.R. LI. 243]. 
A useful addition to a valuable work. L. some- 
times disagrees with the dates assigned to 
MSS. S. Condanari-Michler: Zur frihvene- 
stanischen Collegantia [Munich: Beck, 1937. 
Pp. xiii+124] (Coing). A good example of the 
careful detailed work which alone permits us to 
answer the difficult questions connected with 
early medieval law. W. Monch: Die ttalien- 
tsche Platonrenaissance unde thre Bedeutung 
fiir Frankreichs Literatur und Getstesgeschichte 
(1450-1550) [Berlin: Ebering, 1936. Pp. 
xxiv+ 399] (Buck). M.’s study of Champier 
adds adds considerably to our knowledge of 
the history of French thought in the 16th cen- 
tury.—Bibliographical Supplement 1937 No. 5 
(down to October 31). 


XIII. 12. DECEMBER, 1937. 


G. M. A. Richter and M. J. Milne: Shapes 
and Names of Athenian Vases [New York: 
Metropolitan Museum, 1935. Pp. 32, 191 il- 
lustrations] (Kraiker). A useful monograph, 
very rich in contents. R. Kautzsch: Kafiéell- 
Studien (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1936. Pp. viii+ 
267, 52 plates, 8 illustrations 4°] (Schneider). 
A much needed and remarkably competent 
book. H. F. K. Giinther: Die nordische Rasse 
bei den Indogermanen Asiens [Munich: Leh- 
mann, 1934. Pp. 247, 96 illustrations, 3 maps] 
(Schachermeyr). A penetrating study of a 
large collection of material. G. Luzzatto: Za 
‘Lex Cathartica’ di Cirene [Milan: Giuffré, 
1936. Pp. 130] (Ferri). L. contributes no- 
thing to the establishment of the text, but his 
discussion of the legal aspects is valuable. F. 
adds some notes. A. Prévot: L’aoriste grec 
en -Onv (Paris: Champion, 1935. Pp. 224] 
(Specht). P. is weak on origins, but his ac- 
count of the development of the form is on the 
whole good, though spoilt by some curious 
mistakes. K: Lammermann: Von der attischen 
Urbanitat und ihrer Auswirkung in der Sprache 
[Diss. Gottingen, 1935. Pp. vii+82] (Eger- 
mann). Useful and interesting as far as it 
goes, but practically limited to the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. K. Klaus: Die Adjectiva 
bet Menander [C.R. LI. 38] (Kérte). Though 
there are a few deficiencies, the book is in- 
dustrious and useful. K. Jost: Das Betspiel 
und Vorbild der Vorfahren bei den attischen 
Rednern und Geschichtsschreitbern bis Demos- 
thenes [C.R. L. 177] (Péschl). A good though 
recondite subject well worked out. H. Bruck- 
mann : Die rimischen Niederlagenim Geschichts- 
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werk des T. Livius [Diss. Miinster, 1936. Pp. 
v+128] (Hellmann). B. classifies Livy's ac- 
counts of Roman defeats under three heads 
and makes many acute observations. J. Cousin : 
Etudes sur Quintilien, 2 vols [C.R. LI. 74] 
(Kroll). Vol. 1 offers a valuable collection of 
material, though C.’s conclusions are not al- 
ways acceptable ; vol. 2 forms a useful step 
towards a new Ernesti. H. Mattingly: Coins 
of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
vol. 3 [C.R. LI. 33] (Strack). Str. discusses in 
some detail the more important differences 
between his own and M.’s chronology. J. Papa- 
stavru: Amphipolis [C.R. LI. 127] (Taeger). 
Contains good matter, but is perverse in some 
respects. A. Graf: Uebersicht der aniiken 
Geographie von Pannonien [(C.R. LI. 95] (Rau). 
Satisfies a deeply felt need. A. Heubeck: Das 
Nationalbewusztsein des Herodot (Diss. Er- 
langen, 1936. Pp. 68] (Sieveking). A careful 
and well-arranged essay though it contains 
nothing really new. G. L. Barber: Zhe His- 
torian Ephorus [C.R. L. 54] (Ensslin). An 
important contribution to the subject. A. Caz- 
zaniga: Elementi retorici nella composizione 
delle Lettere dal Ponto di Ovidio [(C.R. LII. 40] 
(Reitzenstein). C. throws practically no light 
on Ovid’s literary methods. O. Prinz: De O 
et U vocalibus inter se permutatis in lingua 
Latina quaestiones epigraphicae (Diss. Halle, 
1932. Pp. 144] (Leumann). A prudent ex- 
amination of valuable material. B. Junel: Jn 
Cassium Felicem studia [C.R. L1. 149] (de Boer). 
J. shows that he is well acquainted with the 
language of Cassius and that he has mastered 
the elements of the craft of textual criticism. 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1937. NOS. 45-52.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—A. v. Blumenthal, 
Sophocles (C.R. L1. 65] (K. Ziegler). In a very 
long review, Z. condemns wholeheartedly from 
every point of view.—D. A. Rutgers, He/ 
Homerische Epos en de Aeneis [Leyden 1934. 
Pp. xii+68] (A. Kraemer). K. synopsizes and 
expresses doubt about some etymologies.— 
Corpus medicorum Graecorum VIII 1: Aetiz 
Amideni libri medicinales I-IV ed. A. Olivieri 
(C.R. LI. 148] (F. E. Kind). The beginning of 
an edition of Aetius which should satisfy all 
demands. K. reserves judgment on some 
details until appearance of vol. 2, in which 
certain corrections are promised. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—E. Tamerle, Der 
lateinische Vers ein akzentuierender Vers [Inns- 
bruck, 1936. Pp. 127] (A. Klotz). Although 
his theory of the importance of word-accent is 
not convincing, T. has made an important con- 
tribution to the history of Latin metre.—G. 
Carlsson, Eine Denkschrift an César tiber den 
Staat [C.R. LI. 184] (A. Kurfess). K. sum- 
marizes with approval C.’s argument that the 
2nd. Epist. is to be assigned to Sallust and 
dated 51 B.c.—Plinio il giovane, Lettere scelte 
con commento archeologico di K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben [Testi della scuola normale superiore 
di Pisa vol. III. Florence 1936. Pp. xiv+76] 
(M. Schuster). S. commends the idea of pro- 


viding an introduction to archaeology through 
literature. He suggests some additional notes. 
—E. de Saint-Denis, Ze réle de la mer dans la 
poésie latine [C.R. L. 96] (J. SchGnemann). An 
important and generally successful study. S. 
commends especially the chapter on the sea in 
Virgil. 

PHILOSOPHY.—P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung 
der Aristotelischen Logik [C.R. L. 177] (P. 
Merlan). While praising G. for his industrious 
handling of a difficult subject, M. does not 
accept his main contention—R. Mondolfo, 
Problemi del pensiero antico [Bologna 1935. 
Pp. 276] (H. Leisegang). These five essays on 
certain features in the history of Greek philo- 
sophy are worthy of consideration. H. J. 
Mette, Sphairopoita. Untersuchungen zur 
Kosmologie des Krates von Pergamon [C.R. 
LI. 38] (H. Helck). An extraordinarily useful 
and important contribution to the study of the 
period. 

ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHAEOLOGY. — H. 
Thiersch, Ep~endytes und Ephod. Gottesbild 
und Priesterkleid im alten Vorderasien [Geistes- 
wissenschaftl. Forsch. her. von W. Mitscher- 
lich 8. Stuttgart-Berlin 1936] (F. W. Frhr. v. 
Bissing). A work of great learning. Von B. 
disagrees in some particulars.—Baugeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen am Stadtrand von 
Pompejt. Begonnen von F. Noack, fortgefiihrt 
und veroffentlicht von K. Lehmann-Hartleben 
[Archaol. Inst. des Deutschen Reiches, Denk- 
miler antiker Architektur. Bd. II. Pp. xii+ 
243- Berlin and Leipzig 1936] (J. Sieveking). 
A brilliant work combining accuracy of observa- 
tion with remarkable power of reconstruction. 
—Olympia und die olympischen Spiele. Aus 
grund der Quellen bearbettet von J. Melber und 
J. Steeger [Bamberg 1936. Pp. 188]. Olympia, 
Ein Fihrer durch die Geburtsstatte hellenischen 
Sportes. Von W. Wunderer [Leipzig 1935] (J. 
Gohler). G. commends both books. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—L. Robert, 
Villes d’ Asie Mineure [Etudes Orientales II. 
Paris 1935. Pp. 255, with 19 illustrations.] 
(W. Ruge). R. has solved many problems of 
topography or brought their solution nearer.— 
O. Leuze, Die Satrapieneintetlung in Syrien 
und im Zweistromland von 520-320 [C.R. L. 40] 
(F. Geyer). Although in most cases lack of 
evidence prevents certainty, L. has provided a 
firm foundation for future investigation.—J. 
Baumgart, Die rimischen Skiavennamen [Bres- 
lau 1936. Pp. 88] (A. Stein). Possesses some 
value as a collection of material but many 
remarks are elementary or untrustworthy.— 
M. A. Levi, O¢taviano Capoparte. Storia 
politica di Roma durante le ultime lotte di 
supremazia [C.R. XLVIII. 76] (A. Kraemer). 
Will prove to be of lasting worth. Especially 
instructive is the ‘Anhang iiber die Quellen’. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—K. Lammermann, Von 
der attischen Urbanitat und ihrer Auswirkung 
in der Sprache [Gottingen 1935] (W. Stege- 
mann). S. commends, but suggests some 
further considerations. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—13 Nov., K. Schefold, 
Zur Kunst der Insel Paros (2 cols.).—27 Nov., 
J. Mesk, Lébanios or. LXI und Aristeides 
(2 cols.).—11 Dec., W. Voigt, Zur Etymologie 
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des Wortes ‘Italia’ (2 cols.). C. Fries, Zum 
Lotophagenmythos (k col.).—25 Dec., A. Lesky, 
Zur Frihgeschichte der Tragodie (2 pp.). 





CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VoL. XXXI. Nos. 4-7. NOVEMBER- 
DECEMBER, 1937. 


(6) The Jargonnaut among the Educasters 
(E. L. H.). Satire on the vocabulary and 
methods used in teaching ‘ education’. 

REVIEWS.—(4) Smith, Homeric Studies [pp. 
76. Nice: privately printed, 1937] (J. A. 
Scott). Posits an original Iliad of 4,000 lines. 
Devastatingly reviewed. Vasiliev, Zhe Goths 
in the Crimea [pp. x, 292. Monograph no. 11 
of the Mediaeval Academy of America. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936] (A. E. R. Boak). Favour- 
able. Hornsby, A. Gellius, Noctium Atti- 
carum I [C.R. LI. 137] (W. D. Lowrance). 
Praised. Lauterbach, Der Aréetter in Recht 
und Rechtspraxis des Alten Testaments und des 
Alten Orienis [pp. 91. Heidelberg: Pilger, 
1936] (W. H. Dubberstein). Scholarly and 
usable. 

(5) Svennung, Untersuchungen zu Palladius 
[C.R. LI. 19] (B. E. Perry). A monumental 
work. Trendall, Paestan Pottery: a study of 
the red-figured vases of Paestum [pp. xiv, 141, 
65 figs., 36 plates. Published by the British 
School at Rome. London: Macmillan, 1936] 
(A. D. Fraser). Successful in a none too 
enticing field. Schweitzer and Hackebeil, Das 
Original der sogenannten Pasquino- Gruppe 
[pp. viii, 164, 3 plates, 85 figs. Leipzig: Hirzel, 


1936] (W. R. Agard). Painstaking and thorough 
study. 

(6) Burn, Zhe World of Hestod [C.R. LI. 125] 
(M. L. W. Laistner). Useful and thought- 
provoking. Poulsen, Prodleme der rimischen 
lkonographie (pp. 47, 67 plates. Copenhagen : 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1937]. Praised. Klaus, 
Die Adjektiva bet Menander [C.R. LI. 38] 
(D. B. Durham). A valuable list of references 
marred by too many errors. 

(7) Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome. Vol. Ill. [C.R. LI. 159) (M. L. W. 
Laistner). Praised, especially for Grenier’s 
contribution. Fehr, Die Mythen bei Pindar 
[pp. 164. Ziirich: Leeman, 1936] (E. L. High- 
barger). Favourable. Haspels, AZtic Black- 
Figured Lekythoi (C.R. L1. 199] (A. D. Fraser). 
Highly praised; reviewer adds numerous sug- 
gestions. Ullman and Henry, Mew Second 
Latin Book [pp. xv, 537, 8c. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936} (D. S. White). Complete and 
progressive. Dirlmeier, Die Oixeiwaus - Lehre 
Theophrasts [C.R. LI. 178] (M. C. Needler). 
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